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Introductory Note 


oe aim of the following lectures is to 
trace the course of Scottish Poetry during 
a period which, so far as I am aware, has not 
hitherto been specially studied; the period, that 
is, which intervenes between the last followers 
‘of the old Scottish Makars and the National 
Revival of the Age of Burns and Scott. 
_ The temporary merging of Scottish in Eng- 
‘lish Poetry, the speedy emergence of native 
characteristics, and the influence of the Separatist 
‘impulse generated by the Legislative Union, 
Menstitute the most noteworthy features of the 
time. Nor must the effect on native poetry of 
the nation’s absorption in religious struggles and 
| ideals be disregarded. 


The lectures are printed as they were 
| ix 


INTRODUCTION | 


delivered—in accordance with the view that, 
subject to due ordering of the ideas to be 
conveyed, a colloquial style is the best suited 


to this purpose. 
GEORGE DOUGLAS. 


Sprincwoop Park, March, 1911. 


WILLIAM DRUMMOND OF 
HAW THORNDEN 


| any comparison between Scotch and English 

literature, one of the first points to strike 
us is this: that Scotch literature was much the 
later of the two in producing its finest and 
most distinctive fruits. For, roughly speaking, 
Shakespeare had been dead a century and a half 
when Burns was born; and Milton had been 
dead very nearly a century at the birth of Scott. 
It is true, of course, that long ere this Scotland 
had produced fine poets of her own: her James 
the First, for example, her Henryson, and—more 
original than either of these, though less than 
they in pathos and in loveliness,—Dunbar. But 
all of these poets—delightful as they are—all of 
them, even Dunbar, were more or less imitative, 
were under English influence. But neither 
Burns nor Scott was imitative to any appreciable 
degree, or under English influence. No doubt 
in Scott—perhaps also in Burns—the will to be 
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Scotch, the deliberate pride in nationality, ac- 
counts for something. Still that does not take 
away from the effect achieved. And hence I 
assert that, in imaginative literature, Scotland’s 
most distinctive and finest fruits were produced 
late. For the spirit is above the letter: the fact 
of being written in Scotch is not the only, or 
the chief, consideration which determines Scottish 
literature. 

And now—to begin to narrow the ground— 
let me observe that when Dunbar chanted his 
Lament for the Makaris, early in the sixteenth 
century, his verses had a deeper significance than 
he knew of. For not only were the poets dead, 
but the poetic epoch was closed, or closing. The 
authentic line of the old Scotch Makars was 
about to become extinct. It is true, of course, 
that there remained a Lindsay, under whose 
example the new king, James the Fifth, was to 
continue, with abundant verve, the poetic tradi- 
tion of his family. And it is true, too, that the 
long troublous years which lay immediately ahead 
were to be to some slight extent relieved and 
lighted up by the work of a Montgomerie, an 
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Alexander Scott, an Alexander Hume. But 
these were no longer of the old quality. The 
glory of the old Scotch Poetry had departed. 
My object in these lectures will be to trace, or 
lead up to, the advent of the new glory. 

And, in so doing, there are two points which 
I hope to bring out:—first, that though there 
was a moment when Scotch poetry seemed to 
become merged in English poetry, Scotch poetry 
very soon began to re-assert its individuality, 
and continued steadily doing so until its culmina- 
tion in Burns. And, secondly, that, though 
there was a long period, under the supremacy 
first of Pope and then of Dr. Johnson, through- 
out which English poetry remained divorced 
from Nature, that this divorce did not extend to 
Scotch poetry. And hence that the year 1798, 
the date of the publication of the Lyrical Ballads 
and the advent of Wordsworth—a date so 
momentous to English poetry that it is held to 
mark the return of that poetry to Nature—is of 
little significance to Scotch poetry. For the 
Scottish Muse required no return to Nature, for 


the simple reason that she had not left it. 
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I begin, then, with what we may call the 
“English Period” in the history of Scotch 
Poetry: the period, that is, when Scotch poetry 
appeared for a time to have merged or lost its 
identity—the period whose greatest representa- 
tive is Drummond of Hawthornden. 

Drummond of Hawthornden! that is how we 
always speak of him, and rightly ; for I believe 
that the fact of most significance in his external 
existence was his life-long association with the 
romantic house in the wooded glen which remains 
to this day a shrine of pilgrims. For a poet 
born to indulge his vein of melancholy, his 
desire of ideal beauty, Hawthornden is the ideal 
mise-en-scéne ; as is the rose-grown vault in 
Lasswade kirkyard the ideal resting-place. 
Drummond was fortunate in his surroundings ; 
but it is his genius which has endowed those 
surroundings with a voice, a soul. And surely 
it is no mere fancy which would trace a corre- 
spondence, or reciprocity, between the one and 
the other. 

Born at theclose of 1585, William Drummond 


—whose father held the post of gentleman-usher 
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at Court—was educated at the High School and 
University of Edinburgh. He was intended 
for the Law—a misfortune common to many 
poets—and lived for a time in France to study 
it. But, on succeeding to the family estate, on 
his father’s death, in 1610, he at once gave up 
all thought of it and resigned himself to studious 
leisure. An inscription on the old house of 
Hawthornden speaks of his having restored it, 
“ut honesto otio quiesceret,” that he might 
repose in honourable leisure ; whilst to his poet- 
friend, Sir William Alexander of Menstrie, he 
writes: ‘I enjoy a dear idleness, sweet solitari- 
ness.” So, at the age of twenty-four, he is 
already somewhat of a hermit, forswearing ordi- 
nary pursuits, ordinary ambitions, to fill his time 
with religion, literary friendships, and, above all, 
poetry. And if ever there were times when 
Poetry must have seemed a thing divine, new- 
born, like Aphrodite from the sea, surely those 
times were then! When we talk of Elizabethan 
literature, the Elizabethan drama, we are some- 
times apt to forget that Elizabeth had reigned 


more than thirty years before that literature, as 
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we generally understand it, was inaugurated. 
But it was not till 1590 that Spenser published 
the first three books of his Faérie Queen ; whilst, 
in all likelihood, the whole of Shakespeare’s 
dramatic work was done in the twenty years from 
Iggi to 1611. So that Elizabethan literature 
was the sunset, not the meridian, glory of the 
reign ; and Drummond, as boy and youth, must 
have felt much of the shock and rapture of it 
at a time when his mind was most sensitive to 
such impressions. We do not know that he had 
seen Shakespeare’s plays acted, but we do know 
that he had some of them on his shelf. 

And, then, think of a time when, not only 
was Shakespeare still at work, but Ben Jonson, 
Chapman, Dekker, Heywood, Middleton, Mar- 
ston, Webster, Fletcher, Beaumont, Ford, Mas- 
singer, Tourneur, Drayton and Donne, were all 
of them living, and most of them in the hey-day 
of their powers! Well, so was it in the year 
1610, when Drummond settled down at Haw- 
thornden to lead the life poetical. There was 
some temptation to be a poet then, to storm the 


glorious ranks of the immortals, be enrolled 
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among them, or perish in the attempt! And 
can we wonder that English poetry, thus repre- 
sented, had swept the board, carried all before 
it, and annihilated, or at least transformed, the 
Scottish poetry of the period? For who were 
the Scotch poets of the year 1610? First of 
all—first in rank, I mean—there was the King 
himself, who, at the age of nineteen, had pub- 
lished Essays of a Prentice in the Divine Art of 
Poesy. I do not presume to criticize a royal 
author. Then there was Sir Robert Aytoun, an 
interesting poet, whose love-poetry is unique by 
reason of the plain common-sense which informs 
it :—-Sir Robert reasons too well for a lover ; Sir 
David Murray, of Gorthie, who quaintly and 
playfully applies the dialectics of the schools to 
the discussion of problems of the heart; Sir 
Robert Kerr, afterwards Earl of Ancrum, who 
from the royal bed-chamber itself communicated 
to Drummond a sonnet in praise of solitude— 
rather a left-handed compliment to King Charles 
the First. Then, last and most important, there 
was the rapacious Sir William Alexander, of 
Menstrie, afterwards Earl of Stirling and 
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Viscount Canada, who, like Kerr, became a friend 
of Drummond ; and who subjected that friend- 
ship to a severe test, by reading aloud the 
manuscript of his ponderous poem on Doomsday, 
in I know not how many books. 

Well, all these poets—Aytoun, Murray and 
Kerr, that is, and Sir William Alexander—King 
James had gathered about himself :—all honour 
to him for that! And, for ourselves, the fact 
of prime importance about them is that all of 
them wrote, not in Scots as their predecessors 
had done, but in the English of their great 
contemporaries on the other side the Border. 
Drummond, a younger man than they, followed 
their example. And there is evidence in his 
writings that, when he took up poetry as a pro- 
fession, he did so with a lofty and disinterested 


ambition. For example, he writes: 


I know how all the Muse’s heavenly lays, 
With toil of spright which are so dearly bought, 
As idle sounds, of few or none are sought, 


And that nought lighter is than airy praise.... 


And yet, in spite of this knowledge, he aspires,— 
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Let me renown’d live from the vulgar throng, 


So that my life be brave what though not long? 
And again :— 


Men but like visions are—time all doth claim: 


He lives who dies to win a lasting name! 


His first publication, dated 1613, was the Drummond’s 
Tears on the Death of Moeliades, a threnody See 
evoked by the decease of the amiable and promis- 
ing Henry, Prince of Wales, the King’s eldest 
son, at the age of eighteen. This poem is 
remarkable, not indeed for poetic merit, but for 
the command which it displays over what I may 
call the stage-properties, or apparatus, of poetry, 

—for fertility in imagery, promptness and apt- 
ness in classical allusion, and so forth,—proving 
that, at least in the externals of poetry, Drum- 
mond was already deeply versed. But, in fact, 
this poem—with which may be ranked the Forth 
Feasting, a Panegyric to the King’s Most Excel- 
lent Majesty, published when James visited 
Scotland in 1617, and the Obituary Poem on the Ceremonial 
King’s death: all these consist of essays in a ee 


purely ceremonial or official order of verse, which 
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has now long ceased to be produced—most 
fortunately, I think, because it was so dreadfully 


insincere. For instance: 


All those perfections, which by bounteous Heaven 
To diverse worlds in diverse times were given, 

The starry senate poured at once on thee, 

That thou exemplar might’st to others be... 

With virtue fortune strove, which most should grace 


Thy place for thee, thee for so high a place! 


That, of King James the First and Sixth, or 
indeed of any king that ever reigned, is what 
might be described, in present-day slang, as 
‘pretty steep.” And that is no unfair specimen 
of the tone of these official poems. Any merit 
which such verse as that may possess must be 
rhetorical rather than poetic. 

Such verse was a convention of the age,— 
a convention to which Drummond doubtless 
yielded the more easily by reason of a certain 
native propensity to the hyperbolical and the 
artificial, or at least the very highly wrought—a 
propensity scarcely to be expected in a mind of 
which the leading characteristics were elevation, 


delicacy and sincerity. So it was not until the 
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year 1616, when, at the age of thirty-one, he 
published his Poems Amorous, Funeral, Divine, 
Pastoral, in Sonnets, Songs, Sextains, Madrigals, 
that the poet in Drummond really stood revealed. 
And, in the meantime, he had undergone the 
crucial experience of his life. For Drummond 
is, among Scottish poets, the poet of Love and 
of Religious Faith: perhaps I might say of Love 
passing into Religion through bereavement. 
And, in the period of three years which had 
intervened between the publication of Moeliades 
and that of the Poems Amorous he had loved 
and lost—lost his betrothed and found himself. 
For the death of Miss Cunningham of Barns, 
on the eve of their marriage, was to Drummond 
the stirring of the waters which should turn him 
from a graceful into a great poet. His love- 
story is best studied in the Poems Amorous them- 
selves, which, highly abstract though they are, 
exhibit with infinite delicacy of gradation, infinite 
resource in illustration, the fluctuation of the 
poet’s passion between hope and despair. Only, 
seeing that there are such things as poetic make- 


believes, I think that we ought always to re- 
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member this: that Drummond’s passion was in 
truth sincere and deep, and that he remained 
faithful to Miss Cunningham’s memory for 
no less than seventeen years after losing her. 
There is even a pretty story told that, when 
at last he did marry, he had been attracted 
to the lady of his choice by a fancied resem- — 
blance which she bore to the love that he had 
lost. 

To recognize the limitations imposed on him 
by individual temperament is a mark of the born 
artist, and this Drummond exhibits. The over- 
mastering literary inspiration of his age was, of 
course, dramatic; but his fine self-knowledge 
withheld him from attempting to follow in the 
footsteps of a Marlowe or Ben Jonson. Whilst 
his friend Sir William Alexander in Scotland, 
and a score of better poets in England, were 
writing plays, his own one quasi-dramatic pro- 
duction is the pageant in which he collaborated 
with the painter Jamesone, when Charles the 
First came to Edinburgh, to be crowned, in 
1633. And, similarly, his one substantial comic 
performance was the macaronic Polemo-Middinia, 
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or Midden War, written to make game of some 
ridiculous local scrimmage, and obviously in- 
tended for family circulation only. No; Drum- 
mond was no myriad-minded, many-mooded 
man: his inspiration at its best was uniformly 
subjective, his tone almost uniformly grave, his 
utterance uniformly personal. He sang his own 
private sorrows, his own private joys, and his 
own hopes—hopes, it might be for the morrow, 
it might be for beyond the grave. 

But even these he did not sing with the direct- 
ness, the frankness, of a Burns or a Dunbar. 
For Burns speaks to you and me as man to man, 
only as a man gifted to utter, simply, the deepest 
feelings of the heart. But Drummond never 
does that. He speaks in figures: his nature— 
less fiery, less outspoken, perhaps more sensitive 
—keeps ever an inner veil undrawn between it 
and the world. For there was something Drum- 
mond cared for more, far more, than self-revela- 
tion, than the expression of his own emotion— 
in Keatsian phrase, than the easing of his heart 
of songs ; and that something was the most ideal 


theme and properest concern of all the highest 
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poets: Beauty itself, and the creation of the 
beautiful! 

And this it is—this preoccupation, this adora- 
tion of mere Beauty for its own sake: this it 1s 
which gives to Drummond his unique rank and 
position among the poets of a nation which has 
loved Beauty none too well; and which gives 
to his poetry its unique quality as pure poetry, 
written for poetry’s sake. For it tells no story, 


advocates no cause, castigates no abuse. And 


yet it satisfies the heart :—satisfies by the inter- 
pretation of its own pure emotions, its own lofty 
aspirations; but, even more than this, by the 
suppliance of a need innate in human nature, a 
need congenital and ineradicable, though perhaps 
at times lost sight of : the undying, the eternal, 
need of Beauty! Drummond rarely gives a 
name to a poem; but read the Sonnet, or 
quatorzain, on the Vanity of Fame, or those on 
Night, or on Retirement, or that in which he 
holds colloquy with the Nightingale, or that on 
the fleeting of Beauty, and my meaning will, 
I think, become plain. 


DRUMMOND OF HAWTHORNDEN 


(THE DELIGHTS OF RETIREMENT.) 


Dear wood, and you, sweet solitary place, 
Where from the vulgar I estranged live, 
Contented more with what your shades me give, 
Than if I had what Thetis doth embrace ; 
What snaky eye, grown jealous of my peace, 
Now from your silent horrors would me drive, 
When sun, progressing in his glorious race 
Beyond the Twins, doth near our pole arrive? 
What sweet delight a quiet life affords, 
And what is it to be of bondage free, 
Far from the madding worldling’s hoarse discords, 
Sweet flow’ry place I first did learn of thee: 
Ah! if I were mine own, your dear resorts 


I would not change with princes’ stately courts. 


(THE FLEETING OF BEAUTY.) 


Trust not, sweet soul, those curled waves of gold, 
With gentle tides which on your temples flow, 
Nor temples spread with flakes of virgin snow, 
Nor snow of cheeks with Tyrian grain enroll’d ; 
Trust not those shining lights which wrought my woe, 
When first I did their burning rays behold, 
Nor voice, whose sounds more strange effects do show 
Than of the Thracian harper have been told. 
Look to this dying lily, fading rose, 
Dark hyacinth, of late whose blushing beams 
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Made all the neighbouring herbs and grass rejoice, 
And think how little is ’twixt life’s extremes : 
The cruel tyrant that did kill those flow’rs, 


Shall once, ay me! not spare that spring of yours. 


(TO HIS LUTE AFTER THE LOSS OF HIS 
MISTRESS.) 


My lute, be as thou wast when thou didst grow 
With thy green mother in some shady grove, 
When immelodious winds but made thee move, 
And birds on thee their ramage did bestow. 
Sith that dear voice which did thy sounds approve, 
Which used in such harmonious strains to flow, 
Is reft from earth to tune those spheres above, 
What art thou but a harbinger of woe? 
Thy pleasing notes be pleasing notes no more, 
But orphan wailings to the fainting ear, 
Each stop a sigh, each sound draws forth a tear: 
Be therefore silent as in woods before, 

Or if that any hand to touch thee deign, 


Like widow’d turtle, still her loss complain. 


Drummond There have been greater poets than Drummond, 

the poet of 

Beauty. many aone. We Scotsmen have ourselves pro- 
duced one far greater in Burns, and two at least 
as great, perhaps greater, in Dunbar and Henry- 


son. But as the poet of pure beauty, the Poetic 
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Artist par excellence, Drummond among Scottish 
poets stands alone, without a second. 

And now, if we turn for a moment to examine 
somewhat more closely the Sonnets, Songs and 
Madrigals which make up the volume of 1616, 
we shall observe that the tinsel glitter of the 
insincere State Poems is conspicuous by its 
absence; as is their hard, encrusted, dazzling 
surface. And, in the place of these things, we 
have a living, though a less substantial, beauty 
—the outcome of impressions frankly received, 
emotions frankly felt. And, therewith, a tem- 
pered pomp of imagery and language—a richness 
in adornment not less than before, but ordered 
now by well-nigh perfect art. Among these 
Sonnets there is an embarrassment of choice, for 
Drummond, following in Petrarch’s footsteps, 
has shown surprising art in beating out his gold, 
surprising ingenuity in varying on his theme. 
His compass extends from the light speech of 
graceful compliment to the accents of deep 
passion. And, lest the sonnet form should pall, 
as it is apt to do, by repetition, he interposes here 
and there a dainty Madrigal, to break monotony. 
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Some of these Madrigals have the unstudied 
grace of epigrams of the Greek Anthology : for 


instance, this, 
OF PHILLIS. 


In petticoat of green, 

Her hair about her eyne, 

Phillis beneath an oak 

Sat milking her fair flock : 

Among that strained moisture, rare delight ! 


Her hand seem’d milk in milk, it was so white. 


Sometimes the expression is richer, more fanciful, 
more curious and sought out—more in the style 
which we have come to consider characteristic 
of Elizabethan poetry: as here :— 


MADRIGAL. 


Sweet rose, whence is this hue 

Which doth all hues excel? 

Whence this most fragrant smell, 

And whence this form and gracing grace in you? 
In flow’ry Paestum’s field perhaps ye grew, 

Or Hybla’s hills you bred, 

Or odoriferous Enna’s plains you fed, 

Or Tmolus, or where boar young Adon slew ; 


Or hath the queen of love you dy’d of new 
20 
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In that dear blood, which makes you look so red? 
No, none of those, but cause more high you blest, 


My lady’s breast you bare, and lips you kiss’d. 


But the chief glories of the Poems Amorous are, 
it may be, neither the Sonnets nor the Madrigals, 
but the two longer lyric poems, somewhat irregu- 
larly entitled ‘‘Songs,” which complete the 
volume. These are the beautiful Address to the 
Rising Sun on the Day when his Mistress was 
to visit him, quoted in Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury, and the elaborate Allegoric Vision of 
the Fort of Chastity,—the latter being probably 
the poem in which Drummond gives fullest 
expression to his delight in pure sensuous beauty 
and verbal felicity. Yet not even here, as the 
subject of the poem sufficiently indicates, is he 
betrayed into self-surrender. Anticipating Keats, 


he may exclaim :— 


“What wondrous thing is this that beauty’s named?” 
Said I: I find I heretofore have dream’d, 
And never known in all my flying days 


Good unto this, that only merits praise ! 


But though he shares with Keats the doctrine 
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which accepts Beauty as the prime concern and 
summum bonum of Poetry, and though of this 
doctrine Keats was on the whole the more gifted 
exponent, Drummond has yet this advantage 
over Keats: that his loftier, more aspiring, moral 
nature, and his taste trained upon the classics, 
restrain him from ever nauseating us with that 
surfeit of sweets, that over-sensuousness, which 


disfigures the immature poem of Endymion. 


(THE FORT OF CHASTITY.) 


Where Ora with a wood is crown’d about, 

And seems forget the way how to come out, 

A place there is, where a delicious fountain 

Springs from the swelling paps of a proud mountain, 
Whose falling streams the quiet caves do wound, 

And make the echoes shrill resound that sound. 

The laurel there the shining channel graces, 

The palm her love with long stretch’d arms embraces, 
The poplar spreads her branches to the sky, 

And hides from sight that azure canopy ; 

The streams the trees, the trees their leaves still nourish, 
That place grave winter finds not without flourish. 

If living eyes Elysian fields could see, 

This little Arden might Elysium be. 


Here Dian often used to repose her, 
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And Acidalia’s queen with Mars rejoice her ; 

The nymphs oft here do bring their maunds with flow’rs, 
And anademes weave for their paramours ; 

_ The Satyrs in those shades are heard to languish, 

And make the shepherds partners of their anguish, 

The shepherds who in barks of tender trees 

Do grave their loves, disdains, and jealousies, 

Which Phillis, when there by her flocks she feedeth, 
With pity whiles, some time with laughter readeth, 
Near to this place, when sun in midst of day 

In highest top of heaven his coach did stay, 
And, as advising, on his carrier glanced 
The way did rest, the space he had advanced 
His panting steeds along those fields of light, 
Most princely looking from that ghastly height ; 
When most the grasshoppers are heard in meadows, 
And lofty pines have small or else no shadows, 
It was my hap, O! woful hap! to bide 
Where thickest shades me from all rays did hide, 
Into a shut-up place, some Sylvan’s chamber, 
Whose ceiling spread was with the locks of amber 
Of new-bloom’d sycamores, floor wrought with flowers 
More sweet and rich than those in princes’ bowers. 
Here Adon blush’t, and Clitia all amaz’d 
Look’d pale, with him who in the fountain gazed ; 
The amaranthus smil’d, and that sweet boy 
Which sometime was the god of Delos’ joy ; 
The brave carnation, speckled pink here shined, 
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The violet her fainting head declined 
Beneath a drowsy chasbow,! all of gold, 
The marigold her leaves did here unfold. 

Now, while that ravish’d with delight and wonder, 
Half in a trance I lay those arches under, 
The season, silence, place, did all entice 
Eyes’ heavy lids to bring night on their skies, 
Which softly having stolen themselves together, 
Like evening clouds, me plac’d I wot not whither. 
As cowards leave the fort which they should keep, 
My senses one by one gave place to Sleep, 
Who followed with a troop of golden slumbers, 
Thrust from my quiet brain all base encumbers, 
And thrice me touching with his rod of gold, 
A heaven of visions in my temples roll’d, 
To countervail those pleasures were bereft me ; 
Thus in his silent prison clos’d he left me. 

Me thought through all the neighbour woods a noise 
Of quiristers, more sweet than lute or voice 
(For those harmonious sounds to Jove are given 
By the swift touches of the nine-string’d heaven, 
Such are, and nothing else) did wound mine ear, 
No, soul, that then became all ear to hear: 
And whilst I list’ning lay, O ghastly wonder ! 
I saw a pleasant myrtle cleave asunder ; 


A myrtle great with birth, from whose rent womb 


1 poppy, Old Scots. 
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Three naked nymphs more white than snow forth come, 

For nymphs they seem’d ; about their heavenly faces 

In waves of gold did flow their curling tresses ; 

About each arm, their arms more white than milk, 

Each wore a blushing armlet of silk. 

The goddesses such were that by Scamander 

Appeared to the Phrygian Alexander ; 

Aglaia, and her sisters, such perchance 

Be, when about some sacred spring they dance. 

But scarce the grove their naked beauties graced, 

And on the amorous verdure had not traced, 

When to the flood they ran, the flood in robes 

Of curling crystal to breasts’ ivory globes 

Who wrapt them all about, yet seem’d take pleasure 

To show warm snows throughout her liquid azure. 
Look how Prometheus’ man, when heavenly fire 

First gave him breath, day’s brandon did admire, 

And wond’red of this world’s amphitheatre ; 

So gaz’d I on those new guests of the water. 

All three were fair, yet one excell’d as far 

The rest as Phoebus doth the Cyprian star, 

Or diamonds small gems, or gems do other, 

Or pearls that shining shell is call’d their mother... . 


But I must not pursue the vision further. 
A pleasant interlude between the publication Ben Jonson 
: at Haw- 
of Drummond?’s earlier and later Sonnets was thornden. 
the visit paid him at Hawthornden by Ben 
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Jonson in 1618 or 1619. ‘The notes kept by 
Drummond of his illustrious visitor’s conversa- 
tion, preserved among the Hawthornden manu- 
scripts, were given to the world by David Laing, 
the antiquary, and form an interesting sample 
of the literary gossip of the period. On the 
whole Jonson’s remarks do not differ much in 
character from a good deal of the literary small- 
talk of to-day (not of the best), in which every 
statement is tellingly heightened, and every con- * 
temporary man-of-letters systematically depreci- 
ated. There is certainly no special felicity of 
expression, or depth of insight displayed. Jon- 
son’s criticism of his host’s verses was that they 
were ‘‘all good,” especially his Moeliades, *‘ save 
that they smelt too much of the schools, and 
were not after the fancy of the time.’ Of 
Drummond himself Jonson observed that he was 
“too good and simple,” and that a man’s modesty 
often made a fool of his wit,—which may likely 
enough have represented the half-contemptuous 
estimate of the recluse formed by the man-of- 
the-world. Ben was tongue-tied by the laws of 


hospitality. But the gentle Drummond, con- 
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fiding his private thoughts to the secrecy of his 
note-book, is much more uncompromising ; for 
it is thus that he paints the character of his 
gigantic guest :— 


“ A great lover and praiser of himself; a contemner and 
scorner of others ; given rather to lose a friend than a jest ; 
jealous of every word and action of those about him 
(especially after drink, which is one of the elements in 
which he liveth) ; a dissembler of ill parts which reign in 
him, a bragger of some good that he wanteth; thinketh 
nothing well but what either he himself or some of his 
friends and countrymen hath said or done; he is passion- 
ately kind and angry ; careless either to gain or keep... . 
For any religion, as being versed in both. Interpreteth 
best sayings and deeds often to the worst. Oppressed with 
fantasie, which hath ever mastered his reason—a general 


disease in many poets.” 


Pretty strong, that, for the gentle Drummond! 
On the whole it is plain that the diverse ante- 
cedents and traditions of the two poets had 
disqualified them for comfortable intercourse 
with one another, and, in a word, that Jonson 
at Hawthornden had played a part very much 


like that of the proverbial bull in a china-shop. 
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Doubtless Drummond got more of unqualified 
satisfaction out of his relations with the poet 
Drayton, whom he never actually met, but with 
whom he carried on a pleasant correspondence, 
interrupted only by Drayton’s death in 1631. 

It was the year 1623 which saw the publication 
of Drummond’s last poems of importance, 
namely, The Flowers of Sion: a collection of 
short pieces, which, with his Poems, the Second 
Part, are, generally speaking, more sombre in 
colour, and more purely spiritual in inspiration, 
than their predecessors. For Drummond’s Muse 
had but two main motives or incentives: Love 
and Death ; and just as the Poems Amorous had 
embodied a pure and lofty expression of sexual 
love, so do these later poems enshrine, among 
many threnodies, a high and Christian philosophy 
of death. 

And as among his joyful poems, so among his 
sorrowful, two poems stand out from the rest, 
not only by exceptional length but by exceptional 
beauty. Of these the first is that in which the 
poet, under the name of Damon, indulges, some- 


what fantastically, the luxury of woe. It is full 
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of beautiful passages and of beautiful single 
lines. 


When thou from earth didst pass, 
Sweet nymph, perfection’s mirror broken was, 
And this of late so glorious world of ours, 
Like meadow without flow’rs, 
Or ring of a rich gem made blind, appear’d, 
Or night, by star nor Cynthia neither clear’d. 
Love when he saw thee die, 
Entomb’d him in the lid of either eye, 
And left his torch within thy sacred urn, 
There for a lamp to burn: 
Worth, honour, pleasure, with thy life expir’d, 
Death since, grown sweet, begins to be desir’d. 
Whilst thou to us wast given, 
The earth her Venus had as well as heaven, 
Nay, and her sun, which burnt as many hearts, 
As he doth eastern parts ; 
Bright sun, which, forc’d to leave these hemispheres, 
Benighted set into a sea of tears. 
Ah, Death, who shall thee fly, 
Sith the most worthy be o’erthrown by thee? 
Thou spar’st the ravens, and nightingales dost kill, 
And triumphs at thy will ; 
But give thou canst not such another blow, 
Because like her earth can none other show, 
O bitter sweets of love ! 
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How better is’t at all you not to prove, 
Than when we do your pleasure most possess, 
To find them then made less? 
Oh! that the cause which doth consume our joy, 
Remembrance of it too, would too destroy ! 
What doth this life bestow 
But flowers on thorns which grow, 
Which though they sometime blandishing delight, 
Yet afterwards us smite? ; 
And if the rising sun them fair doth see, 
That planet, setting, too beholds them die. 
This world is made a hell, 
Depriv’d of all that in it did excel. 
O Pan, Pan, winter is fallen in our May, 
Turn’d is in night our day ; 
Forsake thy pipe, a sceptre take to thee, 
Thy locks dis-garland, thou black Jove shalt be. 
Thy flocks do leave the meads, 
And, loathing three-leav’d grass, hold up their heads ; 
The streams not glide now with a gentle roar, 
Nor birds sing as before ; 
Hills stand with clouds, like mourners, veil’d in black, 
And owls on cabin roofs foretel our wrack. 

That zephyr every year 
So soon was heard to sigh in forests here, 
It was for her: that wrapt in gowns of green, 
Meads were so early seen, 


That in the saddest months oft sung the merles, 
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It was for her; for her trees dropt forth pearls. 

That proud and stately courts 

Did envy those our shades, and calm resorts, 

It was for her; and she is gone, O woe! 

Woods cut again do grow, 

Bud doth the rose and daisy, winter done, 

But we, once dead, no more do see the sun. 
Whose name shall now make ring 

The echoes? of whom shall the nymphets sing? 

Whose heavenly voice, whose soul-invading strains, 

Shall fill with joy the plains? 

What hair, what eyes, can make the morn in east 

Weep, that a fairer riseth in the west? 

Fair sun, post still away, 

No music here is found thy course to stay. 

Sweet Hybla swarms, with wormwood fill your bowers, 

Gone is the flower of flowers ; 

Blush no more, rose, nor, lily, pale remain, 


Dead is that beauty which yours late did stain. 


Here we have deep emotion clothing itself in Their 

the garb of lovely, far-sought imagery, and eee “ae 
expressing itself through the medium of musical 

phrase and cadence. Is our age so prosaic as to 

have lost all relish for such poetry? I won’t 

believe it! I will rather explain our neglect of 
Drummond by supposing that such poetry never 
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can, at any time, have been widely popular ; and 
that the plainer fashion of our own day may 
perhaps have operated further to put us out of 
love with it. But to study poetry profitably is 
to seek to appreciate the diverse beauties of all 
ages and all fashions. And, of those ages and 
fashions, Drummond’s comes near the best and 
highest. 

The crowning glory of the later collection of 
his work is, however, that poem in which, as it 
were deliberately, he supplies the answer and 
corrective to this mood of hopeless sorrow of 
his own, this mood which cannot look beyond 
the present. And this poem is indeed his master- 
piece. 

In an eloquent and highly-wrought exordium, 
recalling the introduction to his allegory of the 
Fort of Chastity 


to which it is, doubtless, 
designed to serve as foil—Drummond pictures 
himself at daybreak, falling into a deep sleep, 
after a night of mournful waking. Whilst he 
slumbers, his lost love appears to him, as in a 
dream or vision; and into her lips—as she strives 


to reason down his erief—he has put a moving 
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epitome of his own thoughts on death and the 
hereafter. These were subjects which had occu- 
pied him deeply; and the result is the most 
poetically beautiful, the most heartfelt and the 
most appealing exposition of the Christian doc- 
trine of Immortality ever penned by modern 
hand. 

_ One does not presume to lay down the law on 
|such a subject ; but, speaking for myself, I would 


not hesitate to pronounce this poem the finest 
religious poem of its length in the world. For 
profound thoughtfulness, wealth of illustration, 
and width of appeal to human nature through its 
deepest interests, it might perhaps be described 
as the In Memoriam of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. Only Drummond’s confession of faith has 
fa fervour which to my mind is more appeal- 
ing than Tennyson’s philosophic detachment. 
Technically considered, it has, perhaps, a few 


superficial flaws of harshness, or quaintness, of 


expression, which may injure it in the esteem 
of hypercritics. But I, for one, would not wish 


convey the impression that strong emotion had 


to see it different ; for these very flaws serve to 
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rapt or ravished Drummond away from his 
habitual mood of almost meticulous carefulness 
jn execution. Or it might be that, once he had 
written the lines, they meant too much to him— 
he cared too much for them—to alter them even 
for the better. His poetry as a rule is by no 
means without affectations; but it is at its 
simplest here. This poem, then, is the soul of 
all Drummond’s religious poetry; and it is 
worth pointing out that he has breathed the 
same high and consoling philosophy into the 
prose of his Cypress Grove: perhaps the only 
one of all his prose writings which has with- 


stood, or deserved to withstand, the ravages 
of Time. 


O! if thou canst, through tears, a space 
Lift thy dimm’d lights, and look upon this face, 
Look if those eyes which, fool, thou didst adore, 
Shine not more bright than they were wont before ; 
Look if those roses death could aught impair, 
Those roses to thee once which seem’d so fair ; 
And if those locks have lost aught of that gold, 
Which erst they had when thou them didst behold. 
I live, and happy live, but thou art dead, 
And still shalt be, till thou be like me made. 
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Alas! while we are wrapt in gowns of earth, 

And blind, here suck the air of woe beneath, 

Each thing in sense’s balances we weigh, 

And but with toil and pain the truth descry. 
Above this vast and admirable frame, 

This temple visible, which world we name, 

Within whose walls so many lamps do burn, 

So many arches opposite do turn, 

Where elemental brethren nurse their strife, 

And by intestine wars maintain their life, 


There is a world, a world of perfect bliss, 


Pure, immaterial, bright, more far from this 


Than that high circle, which the rest enspheres, 


Is from this dull ignoble vale of tears ; 

A world, where all is found, that here is found, 

But further discrepant than heaven and ground. 

It hath an earth, as hath this world of yours, 

With creatures peopled, stor’d with trees and flow’rs ; 
| It hath a sea, like sapphire girdle cast, 

Which decketh of harmonious shores the waste ; 


It hath pure fire, it hath delicious air, 


Moon, sun, and stars, heavens wonderfully fair : 
But there flow’rs do not fade, trees grow not old, 
The creatures do not die through heat nor cold ; 
/ Sea there not tossed is, nor air made black, 
Fire doth not nurse itself on others’ wrack ; 
There heavens be not constrain’d about to range, 
| For this world hath no need of any change ; 
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The minutes grow not hours, hours rise not days, 

Days make no months but ever-blooming Mays. 
Here I remain, but hitherward do tend 

All who their span of days in virtue spend : 

Whatever pleasure this low place contains, 

It is a glance but of what high remains, 

Those who, perchance, think there can nothing be 

Without this wide expansion which they see, 

And that nought else mounts stars’ circumference, 

For that nought else is subject to their sense, 

Feel such a case, as one whom some abysm 

Of the deep ocean kept had all his time ; 

Who born and nourish’d there, can scarcely dream 

That aught can live without that briny stream ; 

Cannot believe that there be temples, towers, 

That go beyond his caves and dampish bowers, 

Or there be other people, manners, laws, 

Than them he finds within the roaring waves ; 

That sweeter flow’rs do spring than grow on rocks, 

Or beasts be which excel the scaly flocks ; 

That other elements be to be found, 

Than is the water, and this ball of ground. 

But think that man from those abysms were brought, 

And saw what curious nature here hath wrought, 

Did see the meads, the tall and shady woods, 

The hills did see, the clear and ambling floods ; 

The diverse shapes of beasts which kinds forth bring, 


The feathered troops, that fly and sweetly sing ; 
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Did see the palaces, the cities fair, 

The form of human life, the fire, the air, 

The brightness of the sun that dims his sight, 
The moon, the ghastly splendours of the night : 
What uncouth rapture would his mind surprise ! 
How would he his late-dear resort despise ! 

How would he muse how foolish he had been 
To think nought be, but what he there had seen! 
Why did we get this high and vast desire, 

Unto immortal things still to aspire? 

Why doth our mind extend it beyond time, 

And to that highest happiness even climb, 

If we be nought but what to sense we seem, 
And dust, as most of worldlings us esteem? 

We be not made for earth, though here we come, 
More than the embryon for the mother’s womb ; 
It weeps to be made free, and we complain 


To leave this loathsome jail of care and pain. 


Drummond published The Flowers of Sion and Ceases to 


Cypress Grove when in his thirty-eighth year ; 
and, though he was to live on for twenty-six 
years longer, his lasting work was then practically 


done. The cause which thus prematurely 


silenced his Muse is not difficult to discover. 


lay without him, not within: in the troubles of 


his country. The reign of James the Sixth had 
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been a happy one, though it was James who 
sowed the whirlwind which his descendants 
would have to reap. After Charles the First’s 
accession, the discord between the spirit of the 
people and that of their rulers became ever more 
and more marked, till at last it was plain that 
for men of Drummond’s temper there was no 
choice save a choice between two tyrannies. By 
temperament and culture he was inclined to 
uphold authority: hence to support the King’s 
religious policy. But above all things he was a 
philosopher: indifferent to mere forms. And 
so when a time arrived when he saw that, if he 
would:avoid molestation, he would have to take 
the Covenant: why, he just bowed to circum- 
stance. Do not blame him for acting in the 
spirit of an opportunist rather than a martyr. A 
concession of this kind meant little to him; for 
he felt—religious man as he was—that the 
essentials of religion were not involved. He 
was before his time. 

But do not think of him either, please, as a 
tame, unpatriotic creature, standing aloof from 


his country’s troubles; for that would be most 
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unjust. Again and again he sought to intervene 


with pamphlet or with tract, designed to help 


the better cause, or at least to moderate discord. 
And among the few who thought broadly, as he 
did himself—Montrose was one—these writings 
brought him consideration and respect. But 
beyond that narrow circle they did not penetrate ; 
party-spirit was inflamed beyond the point where 
such temperate intervention might avail. And 
so, unwillingly, he found himself reduced to play 
the part of mere spectator of his country’s agony. 

He was growing old; while things around 
him and ahead of him seemed growing ever 
darker. This preyed upon his spirit ; for Drum- 
mond’s constitution had at all times been one 
of almost excessive sensitiveness and excitability. 
The ‘‘raised eyes” of his portraits would alone 
show this. His happiness lay all behind him— 
in the long peaceful, tuneful, solitary days at 
Hawthornden, when James was king. He died 
in December, 1649, eleven months after the 
execution of King Charles. 

Drummond was an aristocrat—of the only 
kind that it is really worth while being: an 
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aristocrat of intellect and of character :—aristo- 
cratic by the refinement of his methods and 
conceptions, by the loftiness of his aspirations 
and the tenacity with which he pursued them. 
Aristocracy is generally, if not always, exclusive ; 
and Drummond was no exception to the rule. 
His work repels the casual or half-hearted 
reader: repels by reason of the demand it makes 
upon his higher faculties. Unlike Burns, then, 
Drummond is not universal: his work is not for 
all; it reveals itself shyly. So was it ever with 
the fairest Beauty. But the Vision, to those who 


attain it, repays the arduous adventure. 
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E saw in the last lecture that the Civil 

War, and events which led to it, prema- 

turely silenced Drummond’s muse. Drummond 
died in 1649: in the annals of Scottish Poetry, 
the latter half of the Seventeenth Century is 
very nearly a blank. The Gude and Godly 
Ballads of the Reformation period may possibly 
be good and godly, but they are scarcely poetry ; 
and throughout this period their spirit domi- 
nated. In this bleak atmosphere, the song of 
the Semples of Beltrees, Robert and Francis, 
father and son, is at once as welcome and as 
unexpected as the note of a thrush in January. 
Robert Semple, who, according to Mr. Eyre- 
Todd’s calculation, died before 1669, wrote the 
Epitaph of Habbie Simson, Piper of Kilbarchan 
—the model of a hundred later and more famous 
Scottish poems; his son, who died in 1682, was 


author of the spirited and still well-known song 
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of Maggie Lauder, and, probably, also of the 
original version of 4uld Lang Syne :— 


My soul is ravish’d with delight 
When you I think upon ; 

All griefs and sorrows take the flight 
And hastily are gone: 

The fair resemblance of your face 
So fills this breast of mine, 

No fate nor force can it displace, 


For old longsyne. 


The Semples deserve well of their country for 
having handed on the sacred torch in a time of 
peculiar difficulty. Both father and son show 
a genuine gift for poetry: had the times been 
less against them, their works would have done 
them fuller justice. 

Lady Grisell Baillie, or Home, born in 1665, 
has left behind her but one complete song: the 
beautiful Werena my heart licht I wad dee, 
and one fragment. The rest of her verse, if she 
wrote more, has disappeared. I have been per- 
mitted to examine a volume of poems in her 
handwriting which is preserved at her old home, 
Mellerstain, in Berwickshire ; but, so far as I 
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could discover, it contained no original work. 
The Semples of Beltrees, then, and Lady Grisell 
Baillie are almost the sole poetical lights of an 
age which, without disrespect to them, must be 
pronounced a dark one. Religion, or what was 
considered a necessary concomitant of religion, 
had all but extinguished Poetry. And please to 
observe, of these three writers, that, departing 
from the example set by Drummond, Aytoun 
and Alexander, they had returned to the use of 
Scots, as against English, as the medium of 
their poetry :—and this notwithstanding the fact 
that they all of them belonged to the educated 
class. These three writers, then, represent the 
first faint glimmerings of the dawn of the Scottish 
Vernacular Revival. But we shall not have to 
do with that to-day. 

It was probably under Lady Grisell Baillie’s 
patronage that James Thomson, author of The 
Seasons, began his poetical career. And it was 
in a Scotland widely differing from the Scotland 
of Drummond’s day. For, ere this, William of 
Orange had established religious tolerance ; the 
Legislative Union with England was an accom- 
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plished fact ; and, now, Scotsmen seeking fortune 
no longer went abroad: they just went over the 
Border. 

Thomson was born in the Manse of Ednam, 
in Roxburghshire—of which parish his father 
was minister—in the year 17003; was bred up 
at Southdean in the same county, and attended 
school at Jedburgh. There is hardly any local 
allusion in The Seasons ; (it was Scott, a century 
later, who first discovered and revealed the 
peculiar interest of that) : the scenery described 
is everywhere generalized, the description of 
Hagley Park, in Spring, being one of few excep- 
tions. But, notwithstanding this, there can be 
no doubt that it was from the pastoral valley of 
Southdean, and the wooded banks of Jed, that 
Thomson derives his strongest impressions of 
Nature—and, hence, much of his inspiration. 
And surely it says a good deal for the literary 
culture of Scotland at that period that, even in 
a sparsely-populated district, the young poet 
could find congenial companionship and sympa- 
thetic appreciation. I am inclined to question 
if he would do so now. 
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Having entered the University of Edinburgh, 
to study for the Ministry, it is on record that 
Thomson derived benefit from the Students’ 
Literary and Debating Societies. But one, at 
least, of the objects of these societies, as then 
constituted, seems to me questionable ; for it is 
expressly stated that they aimed at divesting their 
members of the slightest trace of Scoticism. 
Hence followed a marked discrepancy between 
the language of formal and informal occasions: 
the young men would write English and talk 
Scots; and to this fact and the effort connected 
with it, I think we may attribute something of 
that undeniable artificiality of style from which 
Thomson never quite worked himself free. For 
he continued to talk Scots to the last. Dr. 
Johnson—who, as we know, bore our country- 
men no love—has twitted him with this; and 
there is a story told which bears the Doctor out. 
Thomson was reading one of his tragedies to 
the theatrical company who were to perform it, 
when some of the actors began to poke fun at 
his accent. But Thomson was not easily put 
out: he just handed the manuscript to one of 
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them, and asked him to go on with the reading ; 
adding, in his own goodnatured manner, that, 
though he himself could write a tragedy, he 
found he could not read one! There was one 
respect, however, in which Thomson scored off 
the English; for it was he (Scotsman as he 
was) who wrote the national hymn of Rule 
Britannia, which Englishmen have’ adopted as 
their own, and have been singing ever since! 

It was in February, 1725, at the age of twenty- 
four, that Thomson, having decided to try his 
fortune in England, left Scotland—and, as things 
turned out, left it never to return. And it is 
rather a significant coincidence that this was the 
very year which saw the publication in Edin- 
burgh of Allan Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd. So 
that here we may see at a glance the conflicting 
tendencies of the two contemporary impulses in 
Scottish Poetry: to wit, Ramsay doing all he 
could to preserve what was characteristically 
Scottish, and Thomson doing all he could to 
divest himself of it—shaking the dust of Scot- 
land, metaphorical and real, from his feet! 

When Thomson got to London, he fell in 
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with another Scotch poet, of his own age, who Meets David 
had preceded him there: David Malloch, whom ee 

the Anglicizing process had converted into David 

Mallet. Thomson and Mallet became friends 


and collaborators ; and, for ourselves, the thing 


to notice here is this : that, diverse as they were 
in other respects, the three Scotch poets I have 
just named had one characteristic in common: 
namely, their love of Nature, and truth to 
_ Nature, in an artificial age. For, though most 
of Mallet’s work is now forgotten, the imagery 
_ of his ballad of William and Margaret, and the 
_ inspiration of his Birks of Invermay, suffice to 
| prove that in this respect he stood with his 
) countrymen, Ramsay and Thomson. 


Thomson was soon comfortably established as Tutor at 
East Barnet. 


tutor in the family of Lord Binning, Lady Grisell 
Baillie’s son-in-law, at East Barnet; where, 


| though he complains of missing the hills, and 


_ rocks and running waters of Scottish scenery, he 
| was at least for the time out of reach of any more 
| material privation. And here—instead of con- 
i tinuing to follow his career step by step—let me 


say, once for all, that Thomson strikes one as 
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having been throughout life an extremely for- 
tunate fellow. For, not only did most of his 
works meet with prompt and generous recog- 
nition, not only did he himself find kind and 
influential friends and a sympathetic publisher ; 
but there were found for him, at different times, 
two sinecures of £300 a-year each, and a pension 
of £100 a-year. It is true that he did not hold 
any one of these emoluments long; but, none 
the less, I think we must allow that he hadn’t 
crossed the Border quite in vain! These little 
particulars illustrate the sort of temptation that 
was held out to a Scot who was at once poor and 
clever to become an Englishman. 

In the month of March, 1726, Thomson pub- 
lished Winter, the first instalment of his Seasons ; 
which before the end of the year was already in 
its fourth edition. Winter, as it first issued 
from the press, was of less than half the length 
to which Thomson afterwards expanded it. And 
surely the almost instantaneous welcome ex- 
tended to this thin folio of barely 400 lines is 
evidence, on the one hand, that in those days 


there was plenty of encouragement for a youth 
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of merit; and, on the other, that the poem, 
differing as it did in character from all other 
poetry of the day, was recognized as supplying 
a want felt by contemporary poetry-readers :— 
the want of something which should take them 
out of doors from their cabinets and boudoirs ; 
out of town into the country, and out of the 
artificial into the natural! 

Next year, Thomson followed up Winter with 
Summer—at least part of which had been com- 
posed in most unlikely quarters, in a Court off 
the Strand, where he was lodging :—but which 
succeeded as Winter had done. His foot was 
now firmly planted upon the ladder of success: 
—he had found friends in England, patrons, 
pleasant country-houses to stay at—such as Lady 
Hertford’s place in Wilts, Bubb Dodington’s in 
Dorsetshire, and Hagley Park, the home of his 
friend Lyttelton. And when, in due course, his 
culture required that he should visit foreign 
lands, these friends speedily found him a desir- 
able travelling tutorship. So that, though he 
lived in the very age of Grub Street, Thomson 
really never knew anything of literary struggle 
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or privation. Without spoiling him, life yielded 
all that was demanded by his easy and rather 
luxurious nature. Happy Thomson! But de- 
serving Thomson, too! For he was generally 
true to his ideals, and he knew how to make 
himself beloved. 

His history, henceforward, is little more than 
the record of his successive publications :—of 
which the chief were Spring, in 1728; the 
collected Seasons—with Autumn and the mag- 
nificent Hymn on the Seasons appearing for the 
first time—in 1730; the successive Parts of the 
didactic poem of Liberty, in 1735 and 1736; 
and The Castle of Indolence, in 1748, the year 
of his death. Interspersed among these, from 
1730 onward, were his tragedies of Sophonisba, 
Agamemnon, Edward and Eleonora, Tancred 
and Sigismunda, and Coriolanus; with the 
Masque of Alfred, in which he collaborated with ‘ 
Mallet, and in which was first sung the national 
song of Rule Britannia,—of which the author- 
ship, by the way, has been disputed, but is 
confidently assigned to Thomson by his latest 
biographer. 
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In 1736 he went to live in the house in Kew 
Lane, Richmond, where the remaining twelve 
years of his life were spent ; where he had a good 
garden in which to pursue his hobby of garden- 
ing, and could hear the nightingales sing. His 
premature death was the result of a chill con- 
tracted in returning to Kew by water. 

Asa boy Thomson had been considered rather 
stupid ; in the Debating Societies of Edinburgh 
he was voted a dull fellow; and, even in later 
life, when his fame was assured, he made little 
impression in general society. But, after all, 
smartness is almost always the mark of the 
second-rate mind. Ina small party of intimates 
Thomson was good company, and at times con- 
vivially inclined. His friends were devotedly 
attached to him; and even that formidable little 
_ person, Pope, who was his neighbour at Twicken- 
ham, was always at home when Mr. Thomson 
called. 

Thomson has been blamed for indolence and 
sluggardry ; but we ought to remember that, in 
a poet, contemplation equals activity ; and, also, 


that the hour at which a man gets up must 
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necessarily be to some extent determined by the 
hour at which he went to bed ; and that Thomson 
was a night-walker and a night-worker—pre- 
ferring the night-season, doubtless, for its greater 
facilities of abstraction. So that he was really 
not so much lazy as irregular in the hours he 
kept. His features, as seen in the miniature 
which is the treasure of Ednam Manse, are per- 
haps rather heavy for a poet, even before the 
Age of Sensibility. His native imperturbability 
is well illustrated by the remark he is said to 
have made when his watch was stolen: ‘I’m 
well rid of it—it never went well!” Thomson 
was never married; though that, perhaps, was 
not his fault. 

In considering his genius and place in Scottish 
Poetry, we ought not to lose sight of the fact 
that he was the poet of an age which, unlike that 
of Drummond, was primarily an age of prose. 
His own individual talent was somewhat narrow 
and highly specialized. For, of the various 
kinds of poetry in which his contemporaries 
deemed him successful, there were several kinds 
in which he did not really do well. His plays, 
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for instance, owed their momentary success, less 
to essential merit, than to political considerations; 
or to the fact that Garrick or Quin, Mrs. Oldfield 
or Mrs. Cibber, was in the cast. And that, at 
any rate, was a lifeless dramatic period which 
followed the death of Dryden, and boasted 
among its choice products the Cato of Addison 
and the Irene of Dr. Johnson. Then, Thom- 
son’s love-poetry is singularly frigid: enough so 
to account of itself for the miscarriage of a 
courtship. And, again, when he went abroad— 
to France and Italy, and perhaps further afield— 
he found nothing there to inspire him: in fact, 
he writes home to say that he does not believe 
that his Muse has crossed the Channel with 
him. 

And yet, though failing substantially in all 
these kinds of poetry, there was still one variety 
which he cultivated with superlative success. 
And that, of course, was the kind to which he 
had first been drawn: the poetry which deals 
directly and primarily with Nature; with the 
phenomena of the created world, and the 


thoughts arising from its contemplation. 
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Words- Thomson was the first British poet to make 

worth’s Z 

judgment, Nature the subject of a long poem; though 
Gavin Douglas, in the Prologues to his Zeneids, 
had shown the way two centuries before. And, 
if we wish to realize what Thomson accomplished 
towards bringing English Poetry back into touch 
with Nature, we cannot do better than listen to 
what Wordsworth, “‘ Nature’s High Priest,” has 
to say on the subject. In the Essay prefacing 
the Lyrical Ballads, Wordsworth wrote that, 
excepting the Nocturnal Reverie of Lady Win- 
chilsea and a passage or two in Pope’s Windsor 
Forest, the poetry intervening between the 
publication of Paradise Lost and The Seasons 
[the poetry, that is, of close on sixty years] ‘‘ does 
not contain a single new image of external 
nature ; and scarcely presents a familiar one from 
‘which it can be inferred that the eye of the poet 
had been steadily fixed on its object.” These 
are Wordsworth’s words. This, then, is the 
great achievement of Thomson; and it is one 
which we may well be proud to claim for a 
Scotsman: to have led the way in restoring 


Poetry to her true relations with Nature, and in 
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re-opening the eyes of the world to the great 
source of all material beauty. 

So much, unquestionably, Thomson did 
achieve ; let us now look somewhat more closely 
into the manner of his achievement, and its 
limits. Writing in 1818, that interesting and 
suggestive critic, Hazlitt, described how a *‘ man 
of genius,” unnamed, but probably either 
Coleridge or Wordsworth, having come on a 
soiled copy of The Seasons, on the window-seat 
of an obscure country ale-house, observed that 
that was ‘‘true fame.” To which Hazlitt, 
speaking in his own person, adds that Thomson 
is ‘‘ perhaps the most popular of all our poets” ; 
giving as his reason for this opinion that he treats 
of a subject which is interesting and intelligible 
alike to the ignorant and refined, and “gives 
back the impression which the things themselves 
make upon us in nature.” 

Hazlitt, as I said, wrote thus in 1818—ninety 
years, that is, after the first publication of The 
Seasons. Since then, another ninety years have 
passed ; and who would write so now? Who 
now would speak of Thomson as the most 
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popular—most widely popular—of British 
poets? Why, to ourselves to-day the statement 
is hardly credible even as a piece of history! 
We can hardly bring ourselves to believe that 
it ever was true. For Thomson is no longer 
popular in Hazlitt’s sense, if he is in any sense. 
His Seasons are no longer to be found on ale- 
house window-seats. I only wish they were! 
Now, why this change? It is due to the fact 
that large portions of Thomson’s great poem 
have now quite lost their interest: large por- 
tions; not the whole. And those large portions 
not the most characteristic—not those which deal 
most directly with Nature. 

Not these ; but the digressions which Thom- 
son was at one time held to have introduced so 
skilfully, to vary and relieve his main argument : 
the panegyrics, for example, addressed to a 
Wilmington, an Onslow—even to a Lyttelton, 
or Chesterfield. These have now quite lost their 
bouquet. And so, toa great extent, I fear, have 
the more directly didactic portions of the poem: 
for example, the passage on Industry, from 


Autumn ; or the passage in praise of the Prison- 
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Reformers, from Winter. It is a melancholy 
reflection that, in poetry, nothing in the world 
becomes trite sooner than a moral! It may be 
that each successive age must rewrite its poetry 
of that kind. 

Yet even this does not represent the whole of 
that portion of The Seasons which has lost 
interest since Hazlitt wrote. I speak it with 
unfeigned regret ; and please observe that I am 
speaking here from the point of view of the 
general, rather than of the special, reader of 
poetry. But, from that point of view, I fear 
that Thomson’s descriptions of lands which he 
had never seen—Lapland, for instance—have 
lost grip. We no longer care very much for the 
imaginative, or second-hand, delineation of actu- 
alities. What, then, remains of Thomson’s 
work but his description of Nature here at 
home? But is not that abundantly enough? 
And there, indeed, Thomson’s merit was superla- 
tive! There, to quote Wordsworth once again, 
Thomson wrote with inspiration, wrote ‘‘ from 
himself,” and ‘nobly from himself!” 

But it must not be supposed that Thomson’s 
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mainly, of pure description, or of what is some- 
times called ‘‘word-painting.” As a matter of 
fact there is very little “‘still life” in Thomson’s 
work ; and what there is, is always in the proper 
place. No; Thomson’s art is far more than that 
of the mere scene-painter—an art which does not 
rank high in literature: Thomson’s art is rather 
that of the playwright himself ; for he gives us 
the life and action of every scene, and raises his 
own function to that of dramatist of the forces 
of Nature. And this it is which gives the 
quality of greatness to his work ; which informs 
his vast landscape with a moving interest, and 
transforms his pages to the living theatre of a 
grandiose spectacle, or pageant. 

Take the opening of his Spring for an ex- 
ample :—-Spring’s imperceptible assertion of 
benignant influence ; the massing of the clouds 
before the south-wind ; Nature’s assumption of 
green robes ; the joyous pairing of the birds, 
the breaking forth of trees into leaf and blossom ; 
the timely industry of careful man, with plough, 


seed-sheet, and harrow. All this is largely, 
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grandly, set before us! And, then, if you ask 


for finer, or more delicate, detail, take the render- 
ing, direct from the impression received, of the 
beanflower’s homely sweetness ; or the painting 


of an individual bloom: for instance, 


auriculas, enriched 


With shining meal o’er all their velvet leaves, 


(what plain speakers like myself call ‘‘ dusty 
millers”): or this, of an individual bird: 


around the head 
Of wandering swain, the white-wing’d plover wheels 
Her sounding flight; and then directly on 
In long excursion skims the level lawn, 


To tempt him from her nest. 


Thomson’s touch is as sure in the minute as in 
the vast. And, in every scene, he sets before 
us, not mere idle description, but drama ; though 
it isa vastly greater drama than the human drama 
—one in which man is generally relegated to his 
proper place in Nature. 

And, next, we have in Thomson that delightful 
relish, not merely of the Country, but of country 


life and its details, which had been met with, 
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here and there, before his day, in Shakespeare, 
in Milton’s minor poems, in Isaac Walton ; and 
which was to reach its perfect development in 
the poetry and painting of the Eighteenth and 
early Nineteenth Centuries. Thomson excels in 
this: take for instance his vignette of the red- 
breast entering a human habitation in winter :— 
Half-afraid, he first 

Against the window beats; then brisk alights 

On the warm hearth ; then, hopping o’er the floor, 

Eyes all the smiling family askance, 

And pecks, and starts, and wonders where he is— 


Till, more familiar grown, the table-crumbs 
Attract his slender feet. 


The little picture is instinct with life. And very 
much finer and more highly-finished, in a similar 
style, are his trout and salmon-fishing scenes in 


Spring :— 


Just in the dubious point where with the pool 
Is mixed the trembling stream, or where it boils 
Around the stone, or from the hollowed bank 
Reverted plays in undulating flow, 

There throw, nice-judging, the delusive fly ; 
And, as you lead it round in artful curve, 


With eye attentive mark the springing game. 
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Straight as above the surface of the flood 

They wanton rise, or urged by hunger leap, 
Then fix with gentle twitch the barbéd hook— 
Some lightly tossing to the grassy bank, 

And to the shelving shore slow-dragging some, 
With various hand proportioned to their force. 
If, yet too young and easily deceived, 

A worthless prey scarce bends your pliant rod, 
Him, piteous of his youth and the short space 
He has enjoyed the vital light of heaven, 

Soft disengage, and back into the stream 

The speckled infant throw. But, should you lure 
From his dark haunt beneath the tangled roots 
Of pendent trees the monarch of the brook, 
Behoves you then to ply your finest art. 

Long time he, following cautious, scans the fly, 
And oft attempts to seize it, but as oft 

The dimpled water speaks his jealous fear. 

At last, while haply o’er the shaded sun 

Passes a cloud, he desperate takes the death 

With sullen plunge. At once he darts along, 
Deep-struck, and runs out all the lengthened line ; 
Then seeks the farthest ooze, the sheltering weed, 
The caverned bank, his old secure abode ; 

And flies aloft, and flounces round the pool, 
Indignant of the guile. With yielding hand, 
That feels him still, yet to his furious course 


Gives way, you, now retiring, following now 
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Across the stream, exhaust his idle rage ; 
Till floating broad upon his breathless side, 
And to his fate abandoned, to the shore 
You gaily drag your unresisting prize. 

Thus pass the temperate hours: but when the sun 
Shakes from his noon-day throne the scattering clouds, 
Even shooting listless languor through the deeps, 
Then seek the bank where flowering elders crowd, 
Where scattered wild the lily of the vale 
Its balmy essence breathes, where cowslips hang 
The dewy head, where purple violets lurk, 

With all the lowly children of the shade; 
Or lie reclined beneath yon spreading ash 
Hung o’er the steep, whence, borne on liquid wing, 
The sounding culver shoots, or where the hawk, 
High in the beetling cliff, his eyry builds. 
There let the classic page thy fancy lead 
Through rural scenes, such as the Mantuan swain 
Paints in the matchless harmony of song ; 
Or catch thyself the landscape, gliding swift 
Athwart imagination’s vivid eye ; 
Or, by the vocal woods and waters lulled, 
And lost in lonely musing, in a dream 
Confused of careless solitude where mix 
Ten thousand wandering images of things, 
Soothe every gust of passion into peace— 
All but the swellings of the softened heart, 
That waken, not disturb, the tranquil mind. 
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These pictures are as fresh to-day as the day they 
were designed ; or, rather, like fine old paintings, 
they have gained mellowness from time. 

Then, again, Thomson’s purely personal feel- 
ing for Nature in her wilder and less genial 
aspects is of special interest ; because it is quite 
new in the literature of his day, and is an antici- 
pation of Rousseau (who was twelve years 
Thomson’s junior) and the Romantics. This 
sentiment finds expression in one of his very 
earliest letters; where he writes as follows to a 


youthful friend :— 


Now I figure you wandering, philosophical and pensive, 
amidst the brown withered groves, while the leaves rustle 
under your feet, the sun gives a farewell gleam, and the 
birds 


Stir the faint note and but attempt to sing. 


Then again, when the heavens wear a gloomier aspect, 
I see you in the well-known cleuch, beneath the solemn 
arch of tall embowering trees, listening to the lull of the 
moss-grown cascades; while divine Contemplation, the 
genius of the place, prompts each swelling awful thought... 
There I walk in spirit, and disport in the beloved gloom. 


There are people who would condemn as morbid 
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such intensity of sympathy with Nature’s sombre 
moods: I am not one of these. 

Once more: although not gifted with much 
power of character-painting in the ordinary 
sense, Thomson excelled in the delineation of 
those abstractions which were so much in vogue 
in the Eighteenth Century, which he employed 
to far finer poetic effect than did most of his 
compeers. A case in point is the character of 
the Lover in Spring, a figure delineated with 
much knowledge of the human heart, exhibited 
in a wealth of appropriate detail : — 


Even present, in the very lap of love 
Inglorious laid—while music flows around, 
Perfumes, and oils, and wine, and wanton hours— 
Amid the roses fierce repentance rears 
Her snaky crest: a quick-returning pang 
Shoots through the conscious heart, where honour still 
And great design, against the oppressive load 
Of luxury, by fits, impatient heave. 

But absent, what fantastic woes, aroused, 
Rage in each thought, by restless musing fed, 
Chill the warm cheek, and blast the bloom of life ! 
Neglected fortune flies ; and, sliding swift, 


Prone into ruin fall his scorned affairs. 
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’Tis nought but gloom around: the darkened sun 
Loses his light. The rosy-bosomed Spring 

To weeping fancy pines; and yon bright arch, 
Contracted, bends into a dusky vault. 

All Nature fades extinct ; and she alone 
Heard, felt, and seen, possesses every thought, 
Fills every sense, and pants in every vein. 
Books are but formal dulness, tedious friends ; 
And sad amid the social band he sits, 

Lonely and unattentive. From the tongue 
The unfinish’d period falls: while, borne away 
On swelling thought, his wafted spirit flies 

To the vain bosom of his distant fair ; 

And leaves the semblance of a lover, fixed 

In melancholy site, with head declined, 

And love-dejected eyes. Sudden he starts, 
Shook from his tender trance, and restless runs 
To glimmering shades and sympathetic glooms, 
Where the dun umbrage o’er the falling stream 
Romantic hangs; there through the pensive dusk 
Strays, in heart-thrilling meditation lost, 
Indulging all to love—or on the bank 
Thrown, amid drooping lilies, swells the breeze 
With sighs unceasing, and the brook with tears. 
Thus in soft anguish he consumes the day, 
Nor quits his deep retirement till the moon 
Peeps through the chambers of the fleecy east, 


Enlightened by degrees, and in her train 
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Leads on the gentle hours; then forth he walks, 
Beneath the trembling languish of her beam, 
With softened soul, and woos the bird of eve 
To mingle woes with his; or, while the world 
And all the sons of care lie hushed in sleep, 
Associates with the midnight shadows drear, 
And, sighing to the lonely taper, pours 

His idly-tortured heart into the page 

Meant for the moving messenger of love, 
Where rapture burns on rapture, every line 
With rising frenzy fired. But if on bed 
Delirious flung, sleep from his pillow flies. 

All night he tosses, nor the balmy power 

In any posture finds; till the grey morn 

Lifts her pale lustre on the paler wretch, 
Exanimate by love—and then perhaps 
Exhausted nature sinks a while to rest, 

Still interrupted by distracted dreams 

That o’er the sick imagination rise 

And in black colours paint the mimic scene. 
Oft with the enchantress of his soul he talks ; 
Sometimes in crowds distressed ; or, if retired 
To secret-winding flower-enwoven bowers, 

Far from the dull impertinence of man, 

Just as he, credulous, his endless cares 

Begins to lose in blind oblivious love, 
Snatched from her yielded hand, he knows not how, 


Through forests huge, and long untravelled heaths 
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With desolation brown, he wanders waste, 

In night and tempest wrapt; or shrinks aghast 

Back from the bending precipice ; or wades 

The turbid stream below, and strives to reach 

The farther shore where, succourless and sad, 

She with extended arms his aid implores, 

But strives in vain: borne by the outrageous flood 

To distance down, he rides the ridgy wave, 

Or whelmed beneath the boiling eddy sinks, 
These are the charming agonies of love, 


Whose misery delights. 


Such abstractions as these belong essentially to Academic 
school of 


an academic school of poetry : —well, it is Thom- ney 


son’s misfortune, or his fault, that his poetry 1s 
often rather too academic: in other words, that 
it bears too much trace of study, and not enough 
of spontaneity. Even in what he did best, his 
painting of Nature, when he has not Nature 
before him, this fault is at times apparent. For 
instance: Thomson was inland-bred, and was 
not, so far as I know, very familiar with the 
sea :—-well, it is in these words that he paints 
a storm upon the coast :— 


Meantime the mountain-billows, to the clouds A storm. 


In dreadful tumult swelled, surge above surge, 
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Burst into chaos with tremendous roar, 

And anchored navies from their stations drive 
Wild as the winds, across the howling waste 
Of mighty waters: now the inflated wave 
Straining they scale, and now impetuous shoot 
Into the secret chambers of the deep, 

The wintry Baltic thundering o’er their head. 
Emerging thence again, before the breath 

Of full-exerted heaven they wing their course, 
And dart on distant coasts—if some sharp rock 
Or shoal insidious break not their career, 


And in loose fragments fling them floating round. 


In those lines we have one of ‘Thomson’s 
academy-pieces. It is correct, according to the 
rules of the art and the traditions of the craft ; 
imaginative, also, up to a certain point. But 
where is the inspiration, the breath of life which 
should inform it, the afflatus that a Byron, a 
Shelley, a Swinburne—those sea-lovers—would 
have breathed into it? Itis not there. And it 
is not only that Thomson’s genius was medita- 
tive rather than passionate ; his very method of 
work—his polish, his artifice, the conventionality 
Lack of | of his vocabulary: all these, were inimical to 
Panenely spontaneity. He was tethered by the formalism 
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of the age he lived in. Thomson moulded his 
verse upon Milton’s, forgetting that the less lofty 
theme demands a simpler mode of utterance ; 
and upon Virgil’s, forgetful that the genius of 
the English language is not that of the Latin. 
Hence his art remains imperfect : he presents the 
incongruous spectacle of a poet treating of 
Nature in a highly artificial style or diction, and 
his work loses in proportion. He desired, he 
aspired, to be classical; and with all his deep 
and sincere love of Nature, he forgot this: that 
to be greatly natural, that is to be classical—that, 
and only that, and nothing else! 

Blame the age in which he lived, if so you are 
minded. It was an age of reason, of mild 
enlightenment ; comfortable, prosperous, pictur- 
esque; the golden mediocrity of Anne and of 
the first two Georges: but it was an age of prose 
rather than of poetry. So by all means blame 
the age, if such be your pleasure, for Thomson’s 
stiffness, his artificiality. You will not be doing 
any one much injustice. But I for my part 
cannot help believing that Thomson would have 
stood a better chance of giving himself up, 
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whole-hearted, to the goddess he adored—to 
Nature who alone is good—if, instead of joining 
Pope upen the banks of Thames, he had stayed 
here, at home, in Scotland, with Allan Ramsay! 
Flesh-pots of Egypt... flesh-pots of England! 
What has a poet to do with such things as those? 
But it is vain to speculate upon the might- 
have-been. Thomson’s Seasons, with all their 
profound charm, do not touch the highest heights 
accessible to poetry of their class. Virgil’s 
Georgics rise above them. Nor do we find in 
them, as we do find in the poetry of Gray (who 
shared with Thomson the drawbacks of an age 
of poetic ‘‘convention”’), things said simply, 
once for all. ‘Thomson loved Nature as well as 
any poet ever did, and rendered her services 
perhaps as great as any poet ever did. But he 
had not it in him to be quite true to his love of 
her in all respects, and be perfectly natural him- 
self. 
Still, he was advancing in that direction at 
the time of his premature death. Besides The 
‘Castle of Seasons and Rule Britannia, The Castle of Indo- 


Indolence.’ : : : 
lence is perhaps the only one of his poems which 
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still calls for special remembrance. And I fear 
that there are signs that even The Castle of 
Indolence is being discarded. At any rate I 
observed with regret, when Thomson’s Bi-Cen- 
tenary was celebrated at Ednam, ten years ago, 
that, in all the many speeches made, that poem 
was not once alluded to. Yet there were present 
many distinguished authorities on the poet’s 
works :—among them, Monsieur Léon Morel, 
a Professor of the Lycée Louis-le-Grand of 
Paris, and author of a book on Thomson which 
has been crowned by the French Academy ; 
Judge Willis, an enthusiastic admirer of Thom- 
son, who has reprinted Winter in its original 
form; Mr. Logie-Robertson, editor of the 
admirable Oxford Thomson; and Mr. Bayne, 
author of James Thomson in the Famous Scots 
Series. Yet no one of all these Thomson-lovers 
had a word to say about The Castle of Indolence : 
it was all The Seasons, The Seasons, and nothing 
but The Seasons ; until at last I began to suspect 
that the much more accomplished, condensed, 
and impassioned verse of Tennyson’s Palace of 
Art and Tennyson’s Lotus-Eaters had taken the 
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place of The Castle of Indolence, and put it out 
of court. For the themes of these poems of 
Tennyson’s very closely resemble the theme of 
that poem of Thomson’s. And the treatment in 
the later poems is, as I have said, much more 
highly artistic. 

The Seasons is, of course, Thomson’s great 
poem: to deny that were the idlest affectation. 
But, for all that, there are certain particulars in 
which The Castle of Indolence shows an advance 
upon The Seasons. Its style, for instance, is 
simpler, more spontaneous; its versification more 
flexible and flowing. Hazlitt, in the lecture on 
Thomson from which I have already quoted, 
declares that many persons consider it Thomson’s 
best poem—an opinion in which, however, he 
does not himself concur. And he is right, of 
course. The Seasons, need I repeat? is Thom- 
son’s monumental work, the work into which he 
put the best of himself. The Castle of Indolence 
has obvious faults: it is diffuse (no wonder! 
seeing that Thomson worked upon it during no 
less than fifteen years); the fable is loosely and 


inartistically constructed, the archaisms are not 
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happily introduced, and the moral is unconvinc- 
ing. Yet, in spite of all that, it is plain that 
Thomson, when he wrote the later poem, was 
shedding his false theories with regard to poetic 
style; was working his way (perhaps uncon- 
sciously) towards the truths which Wordsworth 
stated and overstated in his Essay on Poetic 
Diction—towards the position that true poetry 
is strong enough of itself to dispense with orna- 
ment and artifice. Had Thomson embraced this 
creed in a more whole-hearted fashion, what 
might he not have done? 

Yet, as it is, The Castle of Indolence remains 
a poet’s poem ; a store-house of delights ; a fair 
domain where lovers of quiet beauty may 
expatiate ; or, to vary the figure, a voluptuous 
fantasy, to the setting of which Thomson brought 
his skill and knowledge of Nature, combining 
and harmonizing, for his own artistic purpose, 
all the soothing instruments of Nature’s orchestra 
and all the dreamy visions of her phantasmagoria. 
The Castle of Indolence has not the weight and 
finish of The Seasons; but it contains lines and 
passages which have more of the authentic breath 
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of Nature and of poetry than those of any other 
long poem of the age to which it belongs. So it 
is interesting as illustrating the progress of 
Thomson’s genius in its struggle to break away 
from convention and formalism, and to reach a 
clearer, purer, more ideal poetic atmosphere. 

Had Thomson’s life been prolonged to ex- 
treme old age, instead of being ‘cut short at 
forty-eight, it is possible that he might have 
joined hands, in more senses than one, with 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, whose ideas and 
whose work his own work and ideas had to some 
extent foreshadowed. As it is, he remains a 
delightful poet of Nature, hampered, yet, after 
all, not so very injuriously hampered, by the 
artificiality of the age in which his lot was cast. 
If he could only have written with the simplicity 
and directness of those verses of Francis Semple’s 
which I quoted at the outset, he would, I think, 
have been yet greater than he was. 
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Scottish 
Anglo-Scottish Poetry—of poetry written Ee 


by Scotchmen in English—becomes, at the point 
to which we have now traced it, a Via Dolorosa: 
being strewn with the dead, or still-born, bodies 
of Great Works :—Epigoniads, Albanias, Sugar- 
canes, which have lost sweetness, Shipwrecks (too 
appropriately named), and Sabbaths, not of rest 
but of dullness. ‘‘ What has become of these 
books?” exclaimed, with naive astonishment, the 


) Boeeti is a sense in which the path of Anglo- 


reviewer of a recent anthology, no longer ago 
than last week. What has become of them, 
indeed? Why, what should have become of 
them? What becomes of all but the most truly 
original books in every age? They perish ; pass 
away, and are forgotten as a dream. I am far, 
very far indeed, from exulting in the fact. People 
read, I admit, many many things which are not 
nearly so well worth reading. Still, the fact 
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remains: they don’t read The Shipwreck, or 
The Sabbath; still less Albania, or The Epi- 
goniad. 

The fact remains, and we must accept it; or 
run the risk of parting with some of that fine 
relish for poetry which it is our interest by all 
means to conserve. But there are other poets 
of this period, or about this period, who are not 
so much derelict, or discarded, as neglected : 
perhaps, undeservedly neglected. These may 
yet be resuscitated—snatched back from limbo, 
from Oblivion’s jaws, if only fora period. And, 
then, it will be a question for us each to answer 
for himself whether or not they repay closer 
study : whether their interest is historic merely— 
of the Past, or extends to our own day. I pro- 
pose to-night to deal with four such poets: men 
who have undoubted right to be remembered 
in the roll of Scottish poets; but who, unlike 
Thomson, unlike Drummond of Hawthornden, 
are not enrolled among the immortals. Out of 
these four, three seem to me deserving of con- 
tinued interest. But mine is but a single voice ; 


and many are against me. 
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After all, it is not for them exactly a question 
of “to be or not to be.” Their names will 
always continue to figure in the text-books and 
the literary histories, by right of the part played 
by them in their own day, and by their works 
since that day. But so to figure is a somewhat 
empty dignity. The question is whether we, as 
students and as Scotsmen, shall not put these 
brother Scots once more upon their trial, deciding 
for ourselves if they be not worthy a new lease 
of life, a temporary restoration of our suffrages. 
And, in so deciding, let us temper sternness with 
sympathy. For sympathy is the soul of criti- 
cism. 

Of the four poets in question, the first is John 
Armstrong, whose chief work is a Poem in Four 
Books on The Art of Preserving Health. Born 
in another part of that hill-district of the Border- 
land where we saw that Thomson was brought 
up, nine years later than Thomson—in 1709, 
that is to say—and, like Thomson, a son of the 
Manse, Armstrong followed pretty closely in 
Thomson’s footsteps. For, after studying in 


Edinburgh University—where, however, he 
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qualified as a Doctor of Medicine—he, too, went 
up to London, and there published a didactic 
poem. But Armstrong’s poem, though it was 
not long in attracting notice, was nothing like 
so successful as Thomson’s had been. It did not 
win him such friends as The Seasons (backed, 
perhaps, by Lady Grisell Baillie’s influence) had 
brought Thomson; nor, throughout life, did 
Armstrong’s literary earnings ever justify him 
in putting his practice as a doctor aside, and 
depending, as Thomson did, and as he himself, 
I believe, would have liked to do, solely upon 
literature for a livelihood. Hs circumstances 
were narrow, both at this time and towards the 
end of his life; and at his death his friends were 
surprised to find that he had, after all, contrived 
to save quite a respectable sum of money. Yet 
Armstrong didn’t lack preferment either; having 
been appointed Physician, first to a Military 
Hospital in London, and afterwards, in 1760, to 
the British Army in Germany, where he remained 
until the close of the Seven Years? War. 
Whether in consequence of the alleged inade- 


quacy of his half-pay, or from some other cause, 
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as he grew older, he developed a caustic temper, 
very unlike that of Thomson; so that his later 
works exhibit him in the character of an embit- 
tered man—Swiftian, with a dash of the temper 
of the French epigrammatist, Chamfort. He His death. 
died at the age of seventy, in 1779. 
With that admirable freemasonry towards 
fellow-countrymen which in those days character- 


ized the Scot abroad—and which did not conduce 

to making him better beloved by English rivals : 

with this admirable freemasonry, Thomson had Thomson 
befriended Armstrong when the latter came to pent 
London ; notwithstanding that up to that time, 
fellow-Borderers as they were, they do not seem 

to have been personally acquainted. Arm- 

strong’s extreme youth, whilst they lived one at 
Southdean and the other at Newcastleton, would 


sufficiently account for that. henceforth, how- 
ever, their friendship continued :—Armstrong 
figured among the fictitious inhabitants of Thom- 
son’s Castle of Indolence, as the victim of spleen; 
and he was likewise one of the physicians sum- 
moned to Kew to attend Thomson on his 


death-bed. 
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Besides these points of intersection in their 
lives, there is this noticeable point common to 
their respective works: that they were each of 
them remarkably lucky in lighting on a subject 
of universal interest which had not so far been 
used in British Poetry. But, though both sub- 
jects were, as subjects, excellent, Armstrong’s 
subject was certainly much the more difficult of 
the two to treat poetically. For the connexion 
between Poetry and Medicine, or Hygiene, 1s 
not obvious, or easy to establish. But Arm- 
strong grappled manfully with the difficulties of 
his theme, and successfully overcame them. 
Writing in 1844—Jjust a century after the publi- 
cation of the poem—the poet Campbell declared 
that The Art of Preserving Health was the 
‘“most successful attempt in our language to 
incorporate material science with poetry.” And 
what was true in this respect in 1844 remains 
true, I believe, to this day. Armstrong has had 
few competitors in his own chosen field: few 
competitors, and no serious rival. 

And were there nothing further to be said for 
his poem than what Campbell said for it seventy 
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years ago, and what I have presumed to endorse, 
it would still be a shame, I think, that a poem 
of which this could be said should have been 
allowed to fall into neglect, as it has fallen. 
Armstrong was a pioneer in our poetry, a pioneer 
in a land of rich promise; how comes it that 
none has trod after him the way which he made 
plain? Besides, as it happens, there is a good 
deal more than what Campbell was content to 
say to be said in favour of his poem. Based 
upon the best of models, the great didactic 
verses of Lucretius--whom Armstrong else- 
where eloquently eulogizes'—the poem is 
well conceived, well planned and_ well 
executed : the art with which the poetry latent 
in the subject is brought out deserving special 


commendation. 


1 You grow so squeamish and so dev’lish dry, 
“You'll call Lucretius vapid next.” Not I. 
Some find him tedious, others think him lame : 
But if he lags his subject is to blame. 

Rough weary roads thro’ barren wilds he tried, 

Yet still he marches with true Roman pride: 
Sometimes a meteor, gorgeous, rapid, bright, 
He streams athwart the philosophic night. 
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under four heads: namely, Air, Diet, Exercise 
and the Passions; and, if Armstrong’s precepts 
are not new—as, in the nature of things, they 
scarce could be—they are, at least, of a kind 
which will stand a great deal of repetition; whilst 
the idea of bringing the resources of poetry to 
bear upon enforcing them is, I believe, entirely 
novel in modern poetry. A Manual of Health 
drawn up in verse is such a luxury as might have 
been designed for a Dauphin of the Ancien 
Régime; and, whatever may have been the 
moodiness, or causticity, of Armstrong’s temper 
at a later date, he is here the most genial, 
the most delightful, of mentors,—picturesque, 
quaintly playful when occasion offers, and skilful 
in his use of the mock-heroic as a means of 
lightening his discourse. His raciness and charm 
are well exhibited in that passage, from his First 
Book, in which he gives advice as to the site for 
a house, considered from the point of view of 
health :— 


Mean time, the moist malignity to shun 


Of burthen’d skies, mark where the dry champaign 
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Swells into chearful hills; where Marjoram 
And Thyme, the love of bees, perfume the air ; 
And where the Cynorrhodon with the rose 
For fragrance vies; for in the thirsty soil 
Most fragrant breathe the aromatic tribes. 
There bid thy roofs high on the basking steep 
Ascend, there light thy hospitable fires, 
And let them see the winter morn arise, 
The summer evening blushing in the west ; 
While with umbrageous oaks the ridge behind 
O’erhung, defends you from the blust’ring north, 
And bleak affliction of the peevish east. 
O! when the growling winds contend, and all 
The sounding forest fluctuates in the storm ; 
To sink in warm repose, and hear the din 
Howl o’er the steady battlements, delights 
Above the luxury of vulgar sleep. 
The murmuring rivulet, and the hoarser strain 
Of waters rushing o’er the slippery rocks, 
Will nightly lull you to ambrosial rest. 
To please the fancy is no trifling good, 
Where health is studied ; for whatever moves 
The mind with calm delight, promotes the just 
And natural movements of th’ harmonious frame. 
Besides, the sportive brook for ever shakes 
The trembling air; that floats from hill to hill, 
From vale to mountain, with incessant change 
Of purest element, refreshing still 
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Your airy seat, and uninfected Gods. 

Chiefly for this I praise the man who builds 
High on the breezy ridge, whose lofty sides 
Th’ etherial deep with endless billows chafes. 
His purer mansion nor contagious years 


Shall reach, nor deadly putrid airs annoy. 


But may no fogs, from lake or fenny plain, 
Involve my hill! And wheresoe’er you build ; 
Whether on sun-burnt Epsom, or the plains 
Wash’d by the silent Lee; in Chelsea low, 

Or high Blackheath with wintry winds assail’d ; 

Dry be your house: but airy more than warm. 

Else every breath of ruder wind will strike 

Your tender body thro’ with rapid pains ; 

Fierce coughs will tease you, hoarseness bind your voice, 
Or moist Gravedo load your aching brows. 

These to defy, and all the fates that dwell 

In cloister’d air tainted with steaming life, 

Let lofty ceilings grace your ample rooms ; 

And still at azure noontide may your dome 


At every window drink the liquid sky. 


Need we the sunny situation here, 
And theatres open to the south, commend ? 
Here, where the morning’s misty breath infests 
More than the torrid noon? How sickly grow, 
How pale, the plants in those ill-fated vales 


That, circled round with the gigantic heap 
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Of mountains, never felt, nor ever hope 

To feel, the genial vigour of the sun! 

While on the neighbouring hill the rose inflames 
The verdant spring ; in virgin beauty blows 
The tender lily, languishingly sweet ; 

O’er every hedge the wanton woodbine roves, 
And autumn ripens in the summer’s ray. 

Nor less the warmer living tribes demand 

The fost’ring sun: whose energy divine 

Dwells not in mortal fire; whose gen’rous heat 
Glows thro’ the mass of grosser elements, 

And kindles into life the ponderous spheres. 
Chear’d by thy kind invigorating warmth, 

We court thy beams, great majesty of day ! 

If not the foul, the regent of this world, 


First-born of heaven, and only less than God ! 


In his observations on the best sources of water- 
supply, he rises to a greater height of poetry. 
Nor, though counselling temperance, is Arm- 
strong, as we have seen, an anchorite: he allows 
a liberal latitude in the use of Nature’s good 


things, recommending his doctrine thus :— 


To please the fancy is no trifling good, 

Where health is studied ; for whatever moves 
The mind with calm delight promotes the just 
And natural movements of th’ harmonious frame, 
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That precept is still acceptable. But, indeed, the 
medical teaching of the poem as a whole is in 
no wise out of date:—learned doctors have 
assured me as to this, where my own judgment 
would be valueless. Nor, whilst consisting in 
the main of what is broad, and sound, and un- 
questionable, is it wholly without relation to 
modern medical positions. For the student of 
Eugenics may glean suggestions from it; the 
votary of the Simple Life will find it support 
his views ; whilst much of what is really scientific 
in Christian Science is foreshadowed in the Book 
on The Passions—to my mind, the most inter- 
esting of the four. But the most striking feature 
of the poem, as a poem, consists in the art by 
which the entire argument is fused into genuine 
poetry, without sacrifice of perspicuity, even in 
the more didactic parts. 

It is easy to see that Armstrong’s theme, whilst 
in itself material, must be rich in moral sugges- 
tion; and it is in the digressions in which he 
follows up such suggestions that he reaches his 
full height as a poet—though as a poet, in the 
nature of things, of the didactic, and not of the 
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creative, order. At such times his verse is 


resonant, and exhibits fine rhetorical quality :— 


What does not fade? The tower that long had stood 
The crash of thunder and the warring winds, 
Shook by the slow but sure destroyer Time, 
Now hangs in doubtful ruins o’er its base. 
And flinty pyramids, and walls of brass, 
Descend: the Babylonian spires are sunk ; 
Achaia, Rome, and Egypt moulder down. 
Time shakes the stable tyranny of thrones, 
And tottering empires rush by their own weight. 
This huge rotundity we tread grows old ; 
And all those worlds that roll around the sun, 
The sun himself, shall die; and ancient Night 
Again involve the desolate abyss : 

Till the great Father thro’ the lifeless gloom 
Extend his arm to light another world, 

And bid new planets roll by other laws. 

For thro’ the regions of unbounded space, 
Where unconfin’d Omnipotence has room, 
Being, in various systems, fluctuates still 
Between creation and abhorr’d decay : 

It ever did; perhaps and ever will. 

New worlds are still emerging from the deep ; 


The old descending, in their turns to rise. 


Ihave grouped Armstrong with Thomson, be- 
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cause of their friendship and of a certain super- 
ficial similarity in their work. Robert Blair, 
author of that once popular Scottish poem, The 
Grave, was older than either of them, having 
been born in 1699; but his poem was not pub- 
lished until 1743. The interest of his work is 
now purely retrospective: the interest in what 
was once admired. A minister, son of a 
minister, and grandson of a prominent Cove- 
nanter, Blair led the austere life of a recluse in 
the bosom of his family, at Athelstaneford, East 
Lothian,—dividing his leisure between literary 
and scientific studies. 

Blair is the Ecclesiastes of Scottish Poetry : 
his poem is our national version of The Dance 
of Death. Or it may be described in other 
words as an intellectual sedative; a bitter and 
lowering moral medicine, designed to humble 
human pride, to disenchant us with the fair shows 
of the world, and to expose the hollowness of 
all things. For Blair is a religious pessimist. 
He indulges, refines on, and accentuates, the vein 
of Hamlet musing in the churchyard ; but, had 
that been the worst of his offence, we should 
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have nursed no quarrel with him. Webster and 
other Elizabethans, besides Shakespeare, had 
exploited, long before Blair’s day, the sombre 
suggestiveness of the charnel-house for their own 
romantic purposes. And had Blair thought fit 
to confine himself within these limits, we might 
have been content to find in his poem a pre- 
monition of the Romantic Revival; and in 
himself a link connecting the Dramatists with 
such later men as Beddoes and as Poe. But Blair 
has overstept the modesty of Nature; and has 
sunk the poem in the homily. It is as a literary 
performance, however, that it has hitherto been 
esteemed ; and it is as that, and that alone, that 
I am concerned with it. 

Well, as literature, it is downright bad: con- 
ceived in a spirit of the tritest and most banal 
moralizing ; and carried through without artistic 


progression, modulation, or variation. 


What havoc hast thou made, foul monster, Sin! 
Greatest and first of Ills.—The fruitful parent 
Of woes of all dimensions !—But for thee 
Sorrow had never been.—All-noxious Thing, 
Of vilest nature !—Other sorts of Evils 
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Are kindly circumscribed, and have their bounds. 

The fierce Volcano, from his burning entrails, 

That belches molten Stone, and globes of Fire, 

Involv’d in pitchy clouds of smoke and stench, 

Mars the adjacent fields for some leagues round, 

And there it stops.—The big-swoln Inundation, 

Of mischief more diffusive, raving loud, 

Buries whole tracts of country, threat’ning more ; 

But that, too, has its shore it cannot pass. 

More dreadful far than these, Sin has laid waste, 

Not here and there a country, but a World: 

Dispatching, at a wide-extended blow, 

Entire mankind; and, for their sakes, defacing 

A whole Creation’s beauty with rude hands ; 

Blasting the foodful grain, the loaded branches, 

And marking all along its way with ruin. 

Accursed Thing !—Oh! where shall Fancy find 

A proper name to call Thee by, expressive 

Of all thy horrors? Pregnant womb of Ills! 

Of temper so transcendently malign, 

That toads, and serpents of most deadly kind, 

Compar’d to thee, are harmless. —Sicknesses 

Of every size and symptom, racking pains, 

And bluest plagues are thine.—See how the Fiend 

Profusely scatters the contagion round ! 

Whilst deep-mouth’d Slaughter, bellowing at her 
heels, 

Wades deep in blood new spilt ; yet for to-morrow 
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Shapes out new work of great uncommon daring, 


And inly pines ’till the dread blow is struck. 


But hold :—I’ve gone too far; too much discover’d 
My Father’s nakedness, and Nature’s shame.— 
Here let me pause, and drop an honest tear ; 
One burst of filial duty and condolence, 

O’er all those ample deserts Death hath spread, 
This Chaos of mankind.—O great Man-eater ! 
Whose ev’ry day is Carnival, not faded yet ! 
Unheard of Epicure! without a fellow! 

The veriest Gluttons do not aways cram ; 

Some intervals of abstinence are sought 

To edge the appetite: Thou seekest none. 
Methinks the countless swarms thou hast devour’d, 
And thousands that each hour thou gobblest up, 
This, less than this, might gorge thee to the full ; 
But ah! rapacious still, thou gap’st for more : 
Like one, whose day’s defrauded of his meals, 

On whom lank Hunger lays her skinny hand, 
And whets to keenest eagerness his cravings, 

As if diseases, massacres and poison, 


Famine and war, were not thy Caterers. 


The poem’s former popularity has now perhaps Its former 


popularity. 


appeals to all who are radically and congenitally 
indifferent to the Poetic Art ; who revel in plati- 
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tude and rejoice in solecism ; who havea genuine 
unaffected preference, in style or language, for 
what is illiterate, and in figure of speech for what 
is uncouth. And these are not a few: quite 
enough to ensure a good sale for a book. And 
it also recommends itself powerfully to that 
other so marked taste of a section of the 
British Public: the taste for. grief’s official 
suits and trappings, for the undertaker’s portion 
in mortality. 

To serious students of Scottish Poetry, this 
historically remarkable piece of versification 
must, at first sight, appear belated, born out of 
due time. Had it been wrung from the fervour 
of some extremist, under stress of the religious 
strifes, it would have stood less remote from our 
sympathy. But it would seem to have owed its 
origin to a tidal wave of ‘‘sepulchral emotion” 
which, towards the middle of the Eighteenth 
Century, swept over the land—producing, in 
addition to The Grave, Young’s still readable 
Night Thoughts and Harvey’s Meditations 


Death of among the Tombs. Blair died, at the age of 


Blair. 


forty-seven, in 1746. It is less as a classic than 
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as a curiosity that his poem of The Grave 
survives. 

James Beattie, born at Laurencekirk, near 
Aberdeen, in 1735, was in one sense even more 
fortunate than Thomson ; for he managed to do 
very well for himself, without migrating to 
England, by merely paying two or three brief 
visits to London. The child of poor parents, 
he had shown promise as a school-boy, and had 
been bred up for a village schoolmaster: from 
which position he was promptly elevated to that 
of a Professor in the Marischal College at Aber- 
deen. Really it says a great deal for the Scotland 
of those days that it contained so many benevo- 
lent and discerning people, who made it their 
business to look out for genius and foster it. 

As Professor of Moral Philosophy in Aber- 
deen, Beattie took upon him to refute the 
doctrines of David Hume, a much stronger man 
than himself ; and, with that object, wrote his 
long since forgotten book on the Immutability 
of Truth. This book did not effect its immediate 
purpose ; but, none the less, was of great service 
to Beattie. For, not only did it win him much 
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credit in popular estimation, but it likewise 
appealed so powerfully to the unphilosophical 
intellect of His Majesty King George the Third, 
that he was moved to show unto the author many 
gracious marks of royal favour: item, a pension, 
value 4200 a-year. With one possible excep- 
tion, Beattie was the only poet that King George 
the Third admired: and yet, as a poet, Beattie 
was not without merit. 

Visiting London in 1771, after the publication 
of the First Part of his Minstrel, he became a 
lion in the salon of the famous blue-stocking, 
Mrs. Montagu: where he met Dr. Johnson and 
Reynolds, who painted a portrait of him, with 
his treatise against Hume in one hand and an 
allegorical figure representing Truth on the 
other. Here, surely, were the outward and 
visible signs of Fame! One might have for- 
given the little man if his head had been turned. 
But Contemporary Fame is apt to lay her wreath 
on the wrong head, or to crown the right man 
for the wrong quality. And it seems question- 
able if Beattie’s real, though modest, merit was, 
so far, clearly understood. That serviceable 
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treatise of his procured for him, further, several 
offers of ecclesiastical preferment in England, 
contingent, of course, upon his taking orders in 
the Episcopal Church. He preferred, however, 
to remain a layman, and to return to Aberdeen. 
His later years were saddened by a succession of 
family sorrows. Yet he lived on, though in the 
end with clouded intellect, through the age of 
Burns, and into that of Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge,—dying in 1803, at the age of sixty-eight. 

From critical works such as Graham’s Scottish 
Men of Letters in the Eighteenth Century and 
Millar’s Literary History of Scotland, I gather 
that it has become fashionable to speak of 
Beattie’s work in a patronizing, if not indeed 
a sneering, tone. But though, as regards his 
philosophical and critical writings, this may be 
justified, his poetry deserves, I believe, more 
respectful treatment. For the fact that he was 
over-rated in his own day does not authorize us 
to undervalue him. And Beattie’s Minstrel 
holds a distinct place of its own in Scottish 
Poetry. 

When Thomson’s friend, Lord Lyttelton, first 
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met Beattie, he declared that it seemed to him 
that Thomson had come down from Heaven, 
refined by the converse of purer spirits than those 
he lived with here; to sing again, but with 
angelic strains, the beauties of Nature and the 
finest feelings of virtue. You will say, perhaps, 
that Lyttelton must have been a courtier; and 
one to whom the grace of a light touch in compli- 
ment had been denied. And yet there is a 
certain truth in his words, too. That Thomson 
was much more of a man and a poet than Beattie, 
I admit; yet it is true that Beattie’s Minstrel 
carries on the tradition of a more ideal poetry 
inaugurated by The Castle of Indolence, and that 
it does so not unworthily. It is a pioneer of 
the return to vital creative work in verse; a 
harbinger of the Romantic Revival. But the 
movement in the direction of a larger, freer, and 
nobler style in poetry is as yet timid and tenta- 
tive. Boldness, whether of imagination or 
speculation, was a quality in which the orthodox 
Beattie was conspicuously lacking. 

The full title of his poem is The Minstrel, or 


the Progress of Genius; and in it Beattie has 
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essayed to adumbrate the character of a type of 
poet who was even then beginning to be born 
into the world: shall we say the type of the 


im 


young unspoiled Coleridge of the “‘ seventeen- 
nineties” ; or of the idealist Shelley of twenty 
years later? Edwin, the protagonist, is a youth 
of pure and elevated nature, of delicate sensi- 
bility to the lovelier aspects of the material 
world, and of virgin ignorance of life: gently 
melancholy ; a lover of solitude ; one who exalts 
Poetry above History or Philosophy. And per- 
haps it is characteristic of Beattie’s essential 
weakness that Edwin is exhibited only in con- 
templation: never in action, or under the 
influence of passion. Edwin is no Alastor, 
though of Alastor’s ancestry. Viewed in rela- 
tion to its own period, however, the character is 
original ; and it has a delicate beauty of its own 
which recalls Shelley rather than Thomson. 


‘O ye wild groves, O where is now your bloom!’ 
(The Muse interprets thus his tender thought.) 
‘Your flowers, your verdure, and your balmy gloom, 
‘Of late so grateful in the hour of drought ! 


‘Why do the birds, that song and rapture brought 
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‘To all your bowers, their mansions now forsake? 
“Ah! why has fickle chance this ruin wrought? 
‘For now the storm howls mournful through the brake, 


‘And the dead foliage flies in many a shapeless flake. 


‘Where now the rill, melodious, pure, and cool, 
“And meads, with life, and mirth, and beauty crown’d ! 
‘Ah! see, th’ unsightly slime, and sluggish pool, 
‘Have all the solitary vale imbrown’d ; 

‘Fled each fair form, and mute each melting sound. 
‘The raven croaks forlorn on naked spray. 

“And, hark! the river, bursting every mound, 
‘Down the vale thunders; and with wasteful sway, 


‘Uproots the grove, and rolls the shatter’d rocks away. 


‘Yet such the destiny of all on earth: 

‘So flourishes and fades majestic man. 

‘Fair is the bud his vernal morn brings forth, 
‘And fostering gales a while the nursling fan. 

‘O smile, ye heavens, serene; ye mildews wan, 
“Ye blighting whirlwinds, spare his balmy prime, 
‘Nor lessen of his life the little span. 

‘Born on the swift, though silent, wings of Time, 


‘Old-age comes on apace to ravage all the clime. 


“And be it so. Let those deplore their doom, 
‘Whose hope still grovels in this dark sojourn. 
‘But lofty souls, who look beyond the tomb, 


‘Can smile at Fate, and wonder how they mourn. 
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‘Shal! spring to these sad scenes no more return? 
“Is yonder wave the sun’s eternal bed? 

‘Soon shall the orient with new lustre burn, 
‘And spring shall soon her vital influence shed, 


“Again attune the grove, again adorn the mead. 


‘Shall I be left abandon’d in the dust, 
“When Fate, relenting, lets the flower revive? 
‘Shall nature’s voice, to man alone unjust, 
‘Bid him, though doom’d to perish, hope to live? 
“Is it for this fair Virtue oft must strive 
‘With disappointment, penury, and pain? 
‘No: Heaven’s immortal spring shall yet arrive ; 
‘And man’s majestic beauty bloom again, 
‘Bright through th’ eternal year of Love’s triumphant 


‘reign.’ 


The tints of Beattie’s landscape, too, are more 
delicate, liquid, aérial, though, of course, much 
less strong and varied, than those of Thomson’s ; 
whilst his figures generally retain something of 
the Kaufmannesque and by no means ungraceful 
formality of the Eighteenth Century, which had 
also characterized Thomson’s. His mild, but 
not generally insipid, reflections are in keeping 
with the scheme of his tale ; for which his flow- 


ing and melodious verse is a well-nigh perfect 
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vehicle. Let us be just to Beattie, then ; for it 
is long since he has had his due. He 1s not a 
very considerable poet, but he is a poet worth 
remembering: perhaps, if I may say so without 
being misunderstood, a woman’s poet rather than 
a man’s,—a poet, primarily, of delicacy and 
sensibility ; but never of delicacy and sensibility 
emancipated from artistic restraint. 

Before we take leave of him, let us glance at 
his attitude towards the Scottish vernacular: it 
is just what might be expected from his con- 
ventionality—deprecatory. He could himself 
write excellent Scots verse, but he hardly ever 
did so ; whilst, in educating his first-born son— 
a promising youth, to whom he was devoted— 
we are informed that he early warned him against 
the use of Scottish words, and “‘other similar 
improprieties,” and, after he grew up “‘ would 
never endure to read what was written in any of 
the vulgar dialects of Scotland.” The vulgar 
dialects of Scotland, forsooth! The language 
of Burns’s love-songs. O Culture! what offences 
are COMM...Ld 11 tay name. Just think of this 
in a Scottish poet whose life overlapped that of 
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Burns! After this we shall scarcely be surprised 
to hear that Beattie drew up a list of Scoticisms, 
and published them as a warning to his country- 
men. 

We have now had an opportunity of observing 
that the Anglo-Scottish poetry of the Eighteenth 
Century which has best withstood the test of 
time was almost exclusively of the didactic order. 
Thomson’s Seasons belongs to the didactic- 
descriptive, and Blair’s Grave to the religious- 
didactic class; Armstrong’s Art of Preserving 
Health is a piece of pure didacticism ; whilst 
The Castle of Indolence and The Minstrel are 
hybrids, in which didacticism still predominates. 
Next, with the sole exception of Thomson’s 
Rule Britannia, the lyric work of the poets 
above-named is unimportant: indeed, I believe 
that neither Armstrong nor Blair so much as 
attempted the lyric. Neither was there anything 
of enduring significance accomplished in narra- 
tive verse. (It will be understood, of course, 
that I am not dealing here with Gaelic poetry, 
or what claimed to be translations therefrom.) 


Yet, strange to say, it was at this period that 
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Scotland brought forth her solitary specimen of 
classic tragedy. 

That the great outburst of dramatic literature 
in England had left Scotland unstirred to emula- 
tion was pointed out in the first of these lectures. 
But now, when in England the Elizabethan 
drama had expired with Shirley, and the Restora- 
tion drama with Vanbrugh,—now it was that, 
without precursor and without successor, from 
the unlikely quarter of a country minister's 
study, Scotland put forth her tragedy of Douglas 
—her one example of a tragedy that has any 
claim to enduring vitality. In the sight of the 
Kirk, this was a first offence; but the Kirk did 
not deal therewith, as might surely have become 
her, in the lenient and enlightened spirit of the 
Kirst Offenders’ Act. On the contrary, she took 
every means in her power to ensure against its 
being repeated. 

John Home, a native of Leith, born in 1722, 
had succeeded Blair, author of The Grave, as 
parish minister of Athelstaneford. But Home 
was an unusual type of minister ; for he com- 


bined the characters of soldier, courtier, play- 
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wright: and I suppose he could also preach. 
Among latter-day romantic poets he was excep- 
tional; for he had really undergone the experi- 
ences which most of them have only imagined. 
Yes, indeed: for, having taken part in the battle 
of Falkirk, as a lieutenant of volunteers, though 
on the less romantic side, he had been made 
prisoner by the enemy; and had escaped by 
lowering himself with a rope from a window in 
Doune Castle. After this, he turned to the 
ministry. 

Angling in the streams of his parish, and 
nourishing a taste for the heroic from the pages 
of his favourite, Plutarch, he in time matured the 
Tragedy of Douglas. Then, stuffing the manu- 
script into his great-coat pocket, he set off to ride 
to London and offer it to Garrick. This was in 
1755, when Home would be thirty-three. He 
enjoyed as yet no influential patronage ; accord- 
ingly Garrick found the play unsuited for repre- 
sentation. But Home was not without friends 
of his own station, in his own country; and these, 
having the courage of their opinion, bad the play 


produced at a theatre in the Canongate of Edin- 
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burgh—and proved that Garrick had been 
wrong. Ina word, Douglas took the town by 
storm, and enjoyed an unprecedented run. In 
the part of Lady Randolph, a beautiful actress, 
by name Mrs. Ward, drew nightly floods of 
tears. 

But consternation mingled with joy, when no 
less a body than the Presbytery of Edinburgh 
proceeded to issue, as it did, a ‘‘ solemn admoni- 
tion” on the subject : warning the public against 
the dangers of stage-plays. Nor did the Presby- 
tery stop there. Home himself escaped punish- 
ment by resigning his charge (June, 1757); but 
other ministers, who had attended performances 
of their colleague’s play, were either censured or 
chastised ; whilst the General Assembly took 
upon it to pass a Declaratory Act in which it 
summarily prohibited the clergy from counte- 
nancing the theatre. If that is not tyranny, then 
I know not what is! And all this pother about 
Douglas, a play that might conveniently be 
performed by adolescents for the edification of 
their grand-parents! What but blindest, least 


enlightened, prejudice can have started this 
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persecution? And yet, after all, what would not 
a modern theatrical manager pay for such an 
advertisement for his ‘‘ show”? 

On his retirement from the ministry, to escape 
expulsion, Home became a dependent of Lord 
Bute ; who was then at the height of his influence 
at Court, to whom the playwright’s courtier-like 
manners recommended him, and who found him 
a comfortable sinecure as Conservator of Scots 
Privileges at Campvere. This post was worth 
4300 a-year ; to which George the Third added 
a pension of £300 more. And let me explain 
that, if I appear to be somewhat particular in 
these matters, it 1s because these and such as 
these had considerable bearing upon Anglo- 
Scottish poetry. We have seen that Thomson, 
Beattie, Home, and Armstrong owed their 
means of livelihood to having crossed the Border. 
Edinburgh might support her Ramsay, but 
would she have supported all these others too? 
That is open to question. Do not blame them, 
then, too harshly, if they looked south. For, 
after all, even poets cannot feed on roses only! 

Well, Home went on writing plays—Fatal 
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Discoveries, rather good, and Al freds, rather 
bad—and his plays continued in demand ; several 
of them being brought out by Garrick, whom 
the success of Douglas and the patronage of Bute 
had between them converted to an appreciation 
of Home’s merits. But Home never repeated 
his first success: such successes are not repeated. 


When he grew tired of London life, he settled 


in East Lothian, on a farm; married, and, either 


there or in Edinburgh, lived on until about a 
hundred years ago (1808). 

The fuss, the hubbub, the fulmination over 
Douglas by the Kirk would naturally incline one 
to look to it for something revolutionary, or 
subversive of existing systems of morals. We 
should look in vain. No play could be, in this 
particular, more ideally, more absolutely, con- 
ventional. Never in history did the guardians 
of the flock raise the cry of wolf for less. 
Dismissing, then, that aspect of the case, we shall 
find in Douglas an interesting example of the 
restatement of a simple literary theme in a more 
complex form: with due increase of power and 


of effect. Having been much affected by hear- 
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to a simple air, Home had conceived the notion 
of presenting the story, or motive, of the ballad 
in a dramatic form. The play of Douglas was 
the result. 

Availing himself of the situation afforded by 
misunderstandings arising from the meeting of 
a mother with her long-lost son, he has skilfully 
developed its suggestions and latent possibilities, 
The character of Glenalvon, the Iago of the 
piece, the fomenter of suspicion, is a clever 
invention of his own. But the strength of the 
play lies, of course, in the scenes between mother 
and son, and in the noble and intensely pathetic 
conception of the character of Norval or Douglas. 
No doubt to the up-to-date play-goer, the first- 
night handseller of Shaw and Galsworthy, these 
creations will wear a somewhat rococo aspect. 
But the art of the critic consists in penetrating 
the crust of form or fashion to what of vital lies 
beneath. What is most characteristic of the 
Eighteenth Century is not much in favour to- 
day ; but, for all that, the Eighteenth Century 


produced work in verse which we are not rich 
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enough to neglect. And among that work is 
Douglas. 

In style and construction, Douglas is singular, 
among English acted plays, in conforming or 
inclining to the model of the French classical 
drama : a model generally so alien and repugnant 
to the best dramatists of the British stage. But 
what really made the fortune of the play was in 
all probability the quality designated, with fine 
critical tact, by the poet Gray, when he wrote 
that the author of Douglas seemed ‘“‘to have 
retrieved the true language of the stage, which 
had been lost for a hundred years.” In a word, 
where the stage-verse of Cato, of Tancred, of 
Irene, was merely poetical, that of Douglas was 
truly dramatic,—possessed that pregnant terse- 
ness and that genuine declamatory quality, which 
alone are proper to the stage, alone are listened 
to there without weariness. In the possession 
of this merit, and of a lucid, clean-cut, steadily- 
moving action, the play could already boast of 
what is most essential to its kind. 

It has been related that, at one of the per- 


formances of Douglas, at Covent Garden, a 
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perfervid Scot shouted from the gallery, as a 
challenge to the English audience, ‘‘ Whaur’s 
your Wully Shakespeare noo?” Of course it 
is quite needless for me to insist that that man’s 
patriotism had betrayed his discretion ; or that 
the author of Douglas never for a single instant 
rose to Shakespearian freedom, spontaneity, rich- 
ness of poetry, knowledge of the heart, or 
piercing all-embracing vision. Not he, indeed! 
no, no! Douglas, in spite of genuine merit, 
remains, after all, the poetic play of an age which 
is primarily and essentially an age of prose. 
There is more of talent than of geniusin Douglas. 
Whilst, as for its ‘‘ Scotchness,” I am fain to 
confess that, beyond the name, there is nothing 
that is essentially Scotch about it. 

And now we have glanced at some typical 
poetical works produced by Scotsmen, writing 
in English, during the Eighteenth Century ; 
and have seen that, while their character is 
mainly didactic, there is apparent, even from 
Thomson’s day, an effort to break away from 
what is purely didactic in the direction of what 


is creative. Moral zeal; moral fervour at times ; 
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delight in the exercise of the reason, rather 
than of the imagination; an elevation of style 
not escaping the charge of artificiality: these 
are the main and outstanding characteristics of 
those poets. And, what is remarkable in an age 
of literary licence—the age of Smollett and of 
Sterne—these poets are uniformly chaste. An 
early indiscretion of Armstrong’s alone ex- 
cepted, it may be said, I believe of all of 
them, as Lyttelton said of Thomson, that they 
wrote no lines which dying they could wish 
to blot. 

In the next lecture I shall turn to the less 
polished, but on the whole more vigorous 
and spontaneous, work of Scotch poets, who, 
during the same period, chose to express them- 
selves in Scotch. But, before concluding, let 
me run over the names of a few of those 
minor lyric poets of Scottish birth, who, during 
this period, were expressing themselves at 
least partly in English. First of all, then, 
there was Smollett, the great novelist, whose 
Tears of Scotland is frigid and conventional, 
though inspired by sincere commiseration for 
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the sufferings of his country after the °45: 
then, Michael Bruce and John Logan—those 
friends whom, as rival claimants of the author- 
ship of the Ode to the Cuckoo, posterity has 
converted into enemies—from either of whom 
came a few notes of much sweeter, more authentic 
song: Robert Crawford, author of Doun the 
burn, Davie, The Bush aboon Traquair, and the 
Broom of the Cowdenknowes, who vacillates 
between Scotch and English, and between the 
natural and the artificial: the Reverend John 
Skinner, author of Tullochgorum, who occasion- 
ally condescends to English: Robert Graham, of 
Gartmore, who recaptured for a moment the 
chivalrous and impetuous strain of his name- 
sake, the Great Marquis: William Knox, best 
known as the author of a religious poem which 
was a favourite of Abraham Lincoln, Why should 
the spirit of mortal be proud? but whose Wooer’s 
Visit is better poetry : and lastly Thomas Pringle, 
author of 4 Farewell to the Borderland, the first 
of Scottish South African Poets. This list 
carries us on well into the Nineteenth Century ; 
and critically speaking it is by no means con- 
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temptible. But, when we compare it with the 
wealth of contemporary vernacular song, we are 


almost persuaded to contemn it. 
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HE obligations of Scotsmen to Allan Our debt to 
Ramsay are great and various. As, first, fae 
for his poetry simply; secondly, for his share in 
preserving and restoring the Vernacular Poetry 
of his country; thirdly, for having rallied to 
himself the forces of wholesome mirth and joy, 
and gallantly and successfully made head against 
the tyranny of a too narrowand rigid Puritanism. 
Allan Ramsay was born into the world with a 
healthy appetite for cakes and ale; and for all 
those things in the supersensuous world which 
are typified by these material symbols: cheerful- 
ness, to wit, good fellowship, the lawful enjoy- 
ment of the good things of life. For when I say 
a healthy appetite, please to understand that I 
mean something just as remote from excess 
or intemperance as it is from abstinence or 
asceticism. Ramsay’s temper was Epicurean, 
Horatian: the temper which aims wisely to 
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enjoy. And his nature, though not wanting on 
occasion in a certain Scottish pawkiness, was at 
bottom far too honest, open and above-board, 
too remote from suspicion of hypocrisy, for the 
practice of dissimulation, or for condescension to 
stealth. Ramsay was a lover of the sunlight: 
what he did was done in presence of the world. 
He was the man who taught Scotland to smile 
again after fifty years of seriousness; and who 
restored poetry to the language of the ordinary 
every-day Scot. Honour to him for these 
things. He was more of a benefactor to the 
nation than many a more pretentious man. 
And, supposing that he had a good conceit of 
himself, what then? I believe that that was a 
provision of Nature, intended to carry him 
triumphantly through the difficulties of his 
destined career. Still, it came to be overdone. 
In a word, then, Allan Ramsay is the best of 
antidotes, or of correctives, to the sepulchral 
gloom of Blair, and of those whom Blair summed 
up and typified. 

And the time for such an antidote had come. 


We have seen in the foregoing lectures, and seen 
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as far as I myself am concerned with sincere 
regret, that in Scotland the influence of the 
Church had not been friendly to Poetry. We 
have seen, for instance, that the Kirk had molested 
Drummond of Hawthornden, and had, as I 
believe, silenced poetry in Scotland for nearly a 
century; that the Kirk had frowned on John 
Home, author of Douglas, and had censured his 
clerical friends and supporters. And yet Drum- 
mond remains to this day Scotland’s finest 
religious poet; whilst John Home was a man 
of blameless life, a minister of religion of whom 
the Kirk had no reason to be ashamed. We shall 
see to-night how the Kirk was to deal with 
Ramsay. 

Of the other poets I have dealt with so far, 
Blair was himself a minister; Thomson and 
Armstrong were sons of the manse ; Beattie had 
been offered Church preferment, but by the 
Church of England, not that of his native 
country. There was not one of them who, like 
poor John Logan, author of Runnymede and 
claimant to the authorship of the Cuckoo Ode, 


had given any handle worth mentioning to the 
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ungodly, the Kirk’s legitimate enemies. How 
much happier, then, would it have been for all 
parties, if only the Kirk could have seen her way 
to rally these men to her side; and, by sym- 
pathizing with them, to enlist their sympathies : 
—if she had realized, and availed herself of, 
their powers of aiding her professed work of 
elevating and spiritualizing mankind :—the 
powers of a saintly Drummond ; of a Thomson, 
who wrote no impure line; of an Armstrong, 
once he had repented of his early folly; of 
Home’s masculine eloquence; of Beattie’s 
spiritual refinement! 

But the Kirk extended no sympathy to these 
teachers of mankind. So far as they were con- 
cerned, she preferred to constitute herself the 
watch-dog, rather than the Ministering Angel of 
religion.... Far be it from me to presume to 
sit in judgment upon her ; or rashly to foment a 
quarrel of old standing. For, if these old un- 
happy things inculcate anything, it is conciliation, 
not the widening of the breach: if they have a 
lesson, it is surely this: that that is not a wholly 
good day for any country when its Religion 
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becomes dissociated from its Culture; or—let 
me in candour add the corresponding and cor- 
relative truth—when its Culture becomes dis- 
sociated from Religion. 

Some reference to these ancient dissensions 
was necessary if we are clearly to understand the 
position and the achievement of Allan Ramsay : 
a poet whose printed works no longer of them- 
selves do him justice. For, as I have already 
hinted, it is one of his distinctions—perhaps his 
main distinction—that he first broke through the 
rampart of narrow sectarianism in Scotland ; and 
inaugurated the work of emancipation from an 
ecclesiastical domination that was altogether too 
gloomy and too rigid. No doubt that in this 
exploit he was helped—as every successful inno- 
vator must be helped—by the tendency of the 
times: helped by the fact that, now that the Kirk 
was no longer threatened, she was herself less 
unwilling to relax severity ; and that men whose 
energies had hitherto been absorbed in defending 
her now had leisure to observe if she had any 
shortcomings. 


And, just as the tendency of the times helped 
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Ramsay in restoring gaiety to Scotland ; so other 
causes, or other accidents, helped him in restor- 
ing her Vernacular Poetry. And, paradoxical 
as this may seem, there was nothing that helped 
him more in this latter work than the adoption of 
the Legislative Union with England, in 1707. 
For the spirit of hostility to this measure which 
inspires his poem of The Vision represents the 
dominant feeling in Scotland at the time :—it 
was the Separatist and Home Rule impulse, or 
prejudice, which put life into his attempt to 
revive Vernacular Poetry ; and which also put 
warmth into the welcome extended to that 
attempt by Scotsmen generally. The epigram 
of Seafield, the Scottish Chancellor, on the Union 
is well known. But it is incomplete. ‘‘ Here’s 
the end of an auld sang,” he said. But had he 
been prophetically inspired he would have added, 
‘and the beginning of a new one.” The new 
song was to be better than the old. And the 
inception, the raising of that new song we owe 
directly to Ramsay. 

And let us observe, please, that, tempera- . 
mentally, Ramsay was just the man for the work 
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he had to do ; for his delightful personality—so 


sunny, couthy, blithe, and debonair—recom- 
mended him to everybody ; whilst his good sense 
and practical ability commanded general respect. 
There was nothing about him, as there was about 
his greater successors, Fergusson and Burns, which 
might cause Poetry to be looked at askance, or 
might tend to bring her into disrepute. 

Then, undoubtedly, his peculiar social status, 
as a man who, though of good blood, was by 
position one of the people: this helped him, too, 
by giving him facilities for getting into touch with 
all sorts and conditions of men. Even his com- 
parative lack of education—the greatest draw- 
back under which he laboured—was not without 
some corresponding advantages. For, if he had 
written better, he might not have succeeded so 
well. Indeed his rough and ready methods of 
composition were doubtless the best adapted to 
the end in view; seeing that much of what he 

had to say was addressed directly to the people 
| at large. For what sale or what success could 
| the classic Thomson, or the polished Armstrong, 


have hoped for, had their writings been offered 
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to the public, as Ramsay’s were at first, in the 
form of ‘‘ broadsides” hawked in the streets? 

No! whatever he may be, or not be, to our- 
selves to-day, Ramsay was essentially the man 
for his own time, and for the work then to be 
done. And there are signs, as I have already 
said, that it is rather as the man of his own time 
than as the poet of all ages that Ramsay’s 
name survives. For example, in Mr. Edmund 
Gosse’s recent History of Modern English 
Literature, Ramsay’s name is mentioned and no 
more. And this is not that the title ‘‘ English” 
Literature is intended to exclude what is Scot- 
tish ; for the works of our King James the First, 
of Henryson, of Dunbar, of Burns, and other 
Scotch poets are dwelt on lovingly. 

Born in the upland district of Leadhills, 
Lanarkshire, in 1686, Allan Ramsay, the only 
son of a manager of the local lead-mines, lost 
his father in earliest infancy. With what looks 
like indecent haste, his mother made a second 
marriage ; and it was as assistant on his step- 
father’s farm that Ramsay spent his boyhood. 


At the age of fifteen he was apprenticed to a wig- 
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maker in Edinburgh, where the rest of his life 
was spent. And, as there is no record of his 
ever having revisited Leadhills, it has been 
plausibly conjectured that his life under his step- 
father’s roof had not been a happy one. How- 
ever that may have been, it was to prove of the 
utmost service to him, by furnishing him with 
that close knowledge of sheep-farming life which 
he afterwards turned to such good account in his 
pastoral play of The Gentle Shepherd. 
Descended, as he was, from the powerful 
family of Ramsay of Dalhousie, the young wig- 
maker may possibly have had connexions in 
Edinburgh who helped him on. At all events 
his progress was rapid; for at twenty-one he 
was already a burgess of the city, with a shop of 
his own. And, ere another five years had gone 
by, his talents and address had so recommended 
him to a fair young lady of a position distinctly 
superior to his own, that she had consented to 
make a love-match with him. About the same 
time he was elected a member of the “Easy 
Club,” a select circle of gentlemen, who did much 
to promote the success of his earliest literary 
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efforts. So it is already evident that he had his 
full share of those “‘ getting on” qualities which 
are so characteristic of a good type of Scotsman ; 
and these are seen especially in this particular : 
that, whilst, like the later poets, Fergusson and 
Burns, he had all the attributes of an ideal boon- 
companion; unlike them, he never allowed 
pleasure to interfere with business. Their prin- 
ciple was more nearly the reverse—or if not 
quite that, at least they spent far too much time 
in the tavern. And dearly they paid for it. Yet, 
of the three poet-natures, Ramsay’s was the least 
highly-gifted. He had begun to study poetry 
long ere this ; and it is on record that his budding 
imagination received stimulus from certain 
pleasant, but otherwise undistinguished, verses, 
composed by William Hamilton of Gilbertfield 
on a favourite greyhound, and entitled The Last 
Dying Words of Bonnie Heck. This Hamilton 
was Ramsay’s senior by sixteen years, and I may 
mention that his verses were composed in the 
vernacular. 

In the second decade of the Eighteenth 


Century, Edinburgh was not well stocked with 
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literary men—far from that. Still the best she 
had to show—the Doctors, Abercrombie, Pit- 
cairn and Ruddiman, the antiquary, the physician 
and the classical scholar, men of eminence in 
their own lines—were all of them members of 
the Easy Club. Their society must have been 
valuable to Ramsay. They took him under 
their wing ; and for them he wrote his famous 
Elegy on Maggie Johnstone, the ale-wife, and 
his two additional Cantos to King James the 
Fifth’s humorous poem, Chriss Kirk on the 
Green. So that, in reading these and others of 
his more licentious writings, it is only fair to 
remember that they were written for a man’s 
club. 

In his re-creation of Scottish Poetry, Ramsay 
may almost be said to have set at nought the 
axiom, ‘‘ Out of nothing, nothing is made.” For, 
though Thomas Carlyle has waxed eloquent over 
the feat accomplished by Burns in rehabilitating 
the poetry of his country, the feat of Burns in 
this respect was less remarkable than that of 
Ramsay. For Burns had much more material to 


work on than Ramsay had: he had Ramsay and 
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Fergusson behind him, and a public ready made. 
But Ramsay, cut off as he was by a gulf of two 
centuries from the Golden Age of Scottish 
poetry, had little but the scanty and scattered 
minstrelsy of the Semples of Beltrees, of Lady 
Grisell Baillie, of Hamilton of Gilbertfield, ready 
to his hand to serve him as a model. He had, 
indeed, literally, to unearth his own classics, and 
to create a public for himself. And so to him 
rightfully belongs the honour of restoring Scotch 
Poetry, just as certainly as to Burns belongs the 
yet greater honour of perfecting it. 

Yet Ramsay had not long to wait for a market 
for his poetic wares. The times were on his side. 
Printed off as soon as they were written, and 
cried in the streets, his poems sold like the pro- 
verbial hot cakes. And to this method of 
production must, alas! be largely attributed the 
ephemeral character of so much of his verse :— 
turned out with an eye to immediate effect, and 
to hitting the taste of the wider public, it can 
scarcely be expected to exhibit the qualities which 
endure. At least in the earlier stages of his 


career, Ramsay was, in effect, a journalist in verse. 
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Ascending from the humble broadside to the 
dignity of a volume, in the year 1719 he pub- 
lished his Scots Songs—some of them original, 
some collected. These he followed up, in 1721, 
by a quarto volume of Poems. I find that it is 
appropriately dedicated “‘To the Most Beautiful 
the Scots Ladies” ; for Ramsay was at all times 
a gallant admirer of the fair. Issued by sub- 
scription, it brought him in four hundred 
guineas ; and, though I do not pretend to be in 
the confidence of poets or publishers, I question 
very gravely whether any poet now writing 
receives as much for his verse. So that, when 
we take into consideration the difference between 
the purchasing-power of money now and in the 
days of George the First, we are bound, I think, 
to admit that, whether they went abroad or 
stayed at home, these Scottish poets of the first 
half of the Eighteenth Century were not bad 
men of business. 

Next year (1722) Ramsay brought out his 
Tales and Fables and The Three Bonnets; and 
in 1723 his Fair Assembly, a poem in which he 
may be said to have carried the war into the 
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enemy’s country, for it consists of a defence of 
an amusement which strict persons at that time 
considered sinful: dancing. His increasing 
boldness is a proof that he now felt confident of 
support, whilst his rapidity of production argues 
continued commercial success. In 1724, in the 
first volume of his Tea-Table Miscellany, he 
essayed a new kind of enterprise: namely, to 
write new words to some of the fine old Scots 
tunes which had been handed down from the 
Past. In this task he was assisted by some 
“ingenious young gentlemen,” as he styles 
them: among whom were Thomson’s friend, 
David Mallet ; William Hamilton of Bangour, 
author of The Braes of Yarrow, and Robert 
Crawford, author of The Bush aboon Traquair ; 
from which we may see that he was already form- 
ing what is known as a “school” in Scottish 
Poetry. And it is only fair to mention, in 
passing, that, as regards his present enterprise, 
which included the collecting of old songs, he 
was not actually first in the field ; for a collection 
of old Scots Songs had been issued in Edinburgh, 


several years before, by one James Watson. 
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say’s usual success, he lost no time in following 
it up with The Evergreen: a collection of poems 
written before the close of the Sixteenth Century; 
most of which had been extracted from the well- 
known Manuscript of George Bannatyne, the 
famous antiquary of that date. But, in editing 
The Evergreen, Ramsay was venturing on some- 
what dangerous ground. For, though un- 
questionably a poet, he remained a self-educated 
man, and there was nothing whatever of scholar- 
ship about him. To be convinced of this, you 
have only to read a few pages of his English 
poems. But the task of editing the old poems 
demanded some modicum of the scholar’s train- 
ing. Ramsay was too inexperienced even to 
be aware of this, and he fell headlong into the 
snare: taking every conceivable liberty with his 
text—adding, omitting, altering, modernizing, 
as to himself seemed good. Of course the world 
in which he lived was uncritical ; but, after all, it 
was not necessarily quite as uncritical as all that. 
And let me say here that, not only was Ramsay 
no scholar, he was not much of an artist either : 
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he had little of that power, conscious or uncon- 
scious, instinctive or acquired, which makes 
Burns, in his best and maturest work, one of 
the greatest artists that the world has ever seen— 
an artist possessing to the last possible degree the 
art whose creation is at one with Nature. But, 
of course, we must not forget that Ramsay had 
had no “‘early advantages”: there is but one 
Burns ; and that Ramsay was able to accomplish 
all he did, unaided, was wonderful, too, and must 
earn for him, also, our admiration and gratitude. 

To return to The Evergreen: he included in 
it, in his own haphazard way, several forged or 
faked antiques, of which the most conspicuous 
was his own poem of The Vision. It is by no 
means a happy effort: neither to Ramsay nor 
to Burns did Visions bring good luck. What 
they required, to do themselves justice, was not 
vision but actuality. From all this it follows 
that The Evergreen has not the value of the 
Tea-Table Miscellany. But, none the less, with 
all its faults, it still did considerable good in 
directing people’s attention to the treasures of 


the old Scots Poetry. Of the Tea-Table Miscel- 
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lany, Ramsay published additional volumes in 
1725 and 1727. But before the later of these 
dates—in 1725—-he had produced his most 
original and most enduring work: The Gentle 
Shepherd, a Pastoral Drama; which, when pub- 
lished as a book, took the public by storm, and 
was also highly successful as a stage-play. 

He was now at the top of his reputation, 
whether as poet or social celebrity: he had 
acquired, not fame alone, but a nice little com- 
petency too; and his society was everywhere in 
demand. But among all this good fortune, one 
grave misfortune had befallen him: a misfor- 
tune to which his own individual temperament 
peculiarly exposed him, and one of a most 
insidious kind ; for it came disguised as a bless- 
ing. It was simply this: he became entirely 
satisfied with himself and his own work. And 
when this happens to a man, then, indeed, he 
is in a bad way ; for he has forfeited all prospect 
of improvement. Let us pray, then, that, what- 
ever else may be in store for us, we may be 
preserved at least from this. For it is a mis- 
fortune from which good Scotsmen are no more 
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immune than other folk. Perhaps Ramsay 
realized his parlous condition ; perhaps he only 
realized that he had gone about as far as he had 
it in him to go. At any rate, he now took a 
most unusual step: a step, that is to say, which 
is taken every day by men of other professions, 
but by poets hardly ever—indeed, one might 
cheerfully see it more generally considered by 
these. In one word, he retired :—retired, not 
from the world (he was much too socially-inclined 
for that), but from writing poetry. And there 
was no idle coquetry about his retirement either 
—no retiring to-day, I mean, to come out again 
to-morrow. For, though he lived on for twenty- 
eight years longer, he wrote nothing more of 
consequence. 

Years before this, he had given up wig-making 
to turn bookseller; in which capacity he drove 
a thriving trade in premises in the Luckenbooths, 
opposite St. Giles’s: where he established the 
earliest Circulating Library in Scotland, and 
received the visits of the poet Gay and many 
other persons of distinction. And, curiously 


enough, it was not until now that he fell foul 
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of the clergy. But now his circulating library 
was denounced from the Edinburgh pulpits ; 
whilst a theatre, which he had built at his own 
expense, was summarily closed by the municipal 
authorities, acting at the instigation of the Kirk. 
Such was the appreciation meted out to a Pioneer 
of the Arts in Scotland in the days of George 
the Second. His theatre forcibly closed, he 
turned his attention to building himself a house 
upon the Castlehill: and there, in the bosom of 
an affectionate family, he lived on until 1758. 
His remains lie buried in Greyfriars Churchyard. 
All but the “‘unco guid” respected and loved 
him: and, among all her many gifted sons, I 
doubt if Edinburgh has borne one more nimble- 
witted, genial, or enterprising. 

Yet, after all, cleverness, geniality, enterprise : 
these are scarcely the characteristic attributes of 
a very high type of poet. Ramsay did much 
to free Scotland from the tyranny of the rigidly 
righteous ; and he also bore the leading part in 
restoring Scotch vernacular poetry. But he was 
not himself a great, or, strictly speaking, a very 
remarkable poet: he has left no single poem 
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which takes rank among his country’s master- 
pieces. And this is all the more regrettable 
because, in such pieces as, for example, the Elegy 
on the Kirk-Treasurer’s Man, and Lucky 
Spence’s last Advice, he has given us hints of a 
Dunbar-like insight, imagination, tragi-comic 
power, to which he never did full justice. Was 
this due to inherent levity of temperament ; or 
to the fact that, in the Edinburgh of 1720, his 
genius lacked depth of soil in which to grow to 
its full stature : lacked tradition, a discriminating 
public, intelligent criticism—all of them things 
essential to the perfect evolution of a poet? 
For, so long as his public was willing to be 
delighted with crude sketches, what stimulus had 
he to do better? Self-respect, the pride of an 
artist in his work, you say perhaps: but what 
could Ramsay know of these things? He had 
no tradition behind him; and who but divine 
Athena herself ever sprung fully-accoutred into 
life? Think of Ramsay’s training, or the lack 
of it ; of his poor culture, won by his own efforts. 
And here again his immediate success, his native 


self-complacency, betrayed him. For he had no 
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standard to help him distinguish between material 
and artistic success. For all which we must in 
fairness blame not the man so much as the time 
and the place in which he lived. 

None the less, from this it results that many 
of Ramsay’s poems have now quite lost any 
poetic value which they may once have appeared 
to possess, retaining only an antiquarian or 
linguistic interest : the interest of old manners, 
or old forms of speech. Among these I would 
place Tartana, or The Plaid; The Prospect of 
Plenty ; Wealth, or the Woody. And, in regard 
to Ramsay’s diction, it is worth while noting 
that he wrote, as did Fergusson after him, with 
a certain deliberate research in archaism: to 
which his correspondent, Hamilton of Gilbert- 
field, has adverted in the couplet,— 


Heh, winsom! how thy saft sweet stile 


And bonny auld words gar me smile. . 


So that, after all, what critics stigmatize as the 

artificiality of modern Doric verse doesn’t lie 

solely with its later exponents: the Stevensons, 

Haliburtons, and Charles Murrays. Another 
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indirect source of interest in Ramsay’s poems 
consists in the hints, or suggestions, supplied by 
him to his greatest follower: as, for instance, 


where Ramsay writes,— 


Pain’d with her slighting Jamie’s love, 
Bell dropt a tear—Bell dropt a tear ; 
The Gods descended from above, 
Well pleased to hear—well pleased to hear .. . 


And Burns transmutes this utter rubbish thus,— 


O wert thou in the cauld blast, 
On yonder lea—on yonder lea, 
My plaidie to the angry airt, 
I'd shelter thee—I’d shelter thee : 
Or did Misfortune’s bitter storms 
Around thee blaw—around thee blaw, 
Thy bield should be my bosom, 


To share it a’—to share it a’. 


His songs. | But Ramsay could write a good song too upon 
occasion: for example, this, on the ‘‘ wauking ” 
or watching of the sheep-folds :— 

My Peggy is a young thing, 
Just enter’d in her teens, 


Fair as the day, and sweet as May, 


Fair as the day, and always gay. 
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My Peggy is a young thing, 
And I’m not very auld, 

Yet well I like to meet her at 
The wauking of the fauld. 


My Peggy speaks sae sweetly, 


Whene’er we meet alane, 


— 


wish nae mair to lay my care,— 


= 


wish nae mair of a’ that’s rare. 

My Peggy speaks sae sweetly, 
To a’ the lave I’m cauld; 

But she gars a’ my spirits glow, 
At wauking of the fauld. 


My Peggy smiles sae kindly, 
Whene’er I whisper love, 
That I look down on a’ the town,— 
That I look down upon a crown. 
My Peggy smiles sae kindly, 
It makes me blyth and bauld ; 
And naething gi’es me sic delight 
As wauking of the fauld. 


My Peggy sings sae saftly, 
When on my pipe I play, 
By a’ the rest it is confest,— 
By a’ the rest, that she sings best. 
My Peggy sings sae saftly, 
And in her sangs are tauld, 
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With innocence, the wale o’ sense, 


At wauking of the fauld. 


Yet, of all the songs in The Gentle Shepherd, 
this dainty and very singable trifle is the only 
one not valueless. Wide as the poles apart as 
song-writers, Ramsay and Burns had at least this 
point in common: that an English model was 
as fatal to the one as to the other. Scattered 
through Ramsay’s works you will find imitations 
of Pope, of Prior, of Gay; but it is certainly 
not such poems as Content and The Morning 
Interview that still keep his memory green. One 
of the signs which he sported over his bookshop 
was a head of Drummond of Hawthornden ; but 
oh! that he had likewise shared in Drummond’s 
love of beauty, or respect for the poetic art. 

I have already hinted that there are moments 
when, for intensity of imaginative insight, he 
comes nearer to Dunbar: what, then, are his 
other characteristic qualities? I would answer: 
a keen sense of human character, with some 
power of exhibiting it in action,—-exemplified 
in his four famous Elegies, his Gentle Shepherd, 
and his additions to Christ’s Kirk on the Green; 
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together with a decided aptitude for story-telling 
—shown in his Tales and Fables—and for lively 
comment upon things in general. And, side by 
side with these, he has at times, with little of 
Horatian art indeed, a genuine Horatian philo- 
sophy: a philosophy which, whilst it inculcates 
the enjoyment of the passing hour, reaches 
beyond that to teach something of courage, 
cheerfulness, and contentment or high resigna- 


tion. 


Ne’er fash about your neist year’s state, 

Nor with superior pow’rs debate, 

Nor cantrapes cast to ken your fate ; 
There’s ills anew 

To cram our days, which soon grow late ; 


Let’s live just now. 


When northern blasts the ocean snurl, 
And gars the heights and hows look gurl, 
Then left about the bumper whirl, 

And toom the horn; 
Grip fast the hours which hasty hurl, 


The morn’s the morn. 


Thus to Leuconoé sang sweet Flaccus, 
Wha nane e’er thought a gillygacus ; 
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And why should we let whimsies bawk us, 
When joy’s in season, 
And thole sae aft the spleen to whauk us 


Out of our reason? 


Though I were laird of tenscore acres, 

Nodding to jouks of hallenshakers, 

Yet crush’d wi’? humdrums, which the weaker’s 
Contentment ruins, 

I'd rather roost wi’ causey-rakers, ° 


And sup cauld sowens. 


I think, my friend, an fowk can get 

A doll of roast beef piping het, 

And wi’ red wine their wyson wet, 
And cleathing clean, 

And be nae sick, or drown’d in debt, 


They’re no to mean. 


But in this particular line of the Doric-Horatian, 
Mr. Logie Robertson, ‘“‘ Hugh Haliburton,” 
author of Horace in Homespun, has easily sur- 
passed his master, Ramsay. 

And, after all, it is mainly by The Gentle 
Shepherd that Ramsay is now remembered: The 
Gentle Shepherd, which hits a happy vein 
quite distinct from his two faulty methods of 


careless improvisation and servile copying of 
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a not well-chosen model. Within its own 
limits, The Gentle Shepherd is a work of art— 
if not of a very high art ; for the dramatic faculty 
which it displays is rather primitive than com- 
plex, and it is rarely that Ramsay ventures to 
bring more than two characters on his stage at 
once. But simplicity is appropriate to a pastoral ; 
so we need find no fault with the somewhat 
obvious contrasts of a bashful and a self-confi- 
dent young shepherd, and of a kind and a 
scornful shepherdess. The two veterans, Glaud 
and Symon, are, however, barely distinguishable 
one from the other. But, saving this oversight, 
the character-drawing is generally charming ; 
whilst the fable, or intrigue, is exactly what the 
intrigue of such a piece should be: romantic, 
rather transparently mysterious, above all things 
pleasing, and culminating in the reward of 
virtue, and correction or conversion of vice. Of 
such a play as this, the deus ex machind is an 
essential part; nor can his bounties, when the 
time arrives, be too munificent. From which it 
follows that Ramsay’s Pastoral is the well-nigh 
perfect pattern of its kind. But, none the less, 
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did Ramsay give a turn of his own to the old 
Daphnis and Chloe fiction: embuing it with as 
much as it would bear of realism,—of native 
Scottish character, and native Scottish speech, 
drawn from his own early recollections of life 
on an upland sheep-farm. 


Associated with the name of Allan Ramsay is 
that of his disciple, Alexander Ross; and as 
closely associated with the pastoral play of The 
Gentle Shepherd is the pastoral tale of Helenore, 
or the Fortunate Shepherdess. Yet the two 
authors never met; nor could the lives of two 
contemporary Scottish poets well have differed 
more widely than did theirs. 

Born in the parish of Kincardine O’Neil, 
thirteen years later than Ramsay, Alexander 
Ross, the son of a farmer, received a sound 
classical education, and presently settled down to 
work as dominie of Lochlee, in the heart of the 
Grampians, where the rest of his long life was 
spent. The life of that secluded valley, where 
for a month each year the sun rose not above the 


mountain-heads, was strangely primitive and 
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patriarchal: for example, up to Ross’s time, the 
pagan custom of dancing at a funeral, to express 
grief, was still in use. And here, for half-a- 
century or so, he lived in health and contentment, 
on a salary of some £20 a-year, eked out by 
a few acres of glebe and a perquisite or two: 
lived to enjoy the love of his family and the 
respect of his few neighbours ; and, dying, left— 
if not exactly, in Keats’s phrase, ‘‘great verse 
unto a little clan”—at least, some capital poems 
to his countrymen: for instance, his song of 
Wood and married and a’; his Rock and the 
Wee Pickle Tow; and, of course, his Fortunate 
Shepherdess. Of all idyllic poets of modern 
times, surely Ross had the most ideal life. And, 
excepting The Gentle Shepherd only, I believe 
that his work has more of solidity, more perhaps 
of enduring quality, than anything of Ramsay’s. 

It was not till he was close upon seventy that 
this good old poet’s thoughts turned definitely 
towards publication. What fine restraint is 
there, what admirable sufficiency of the Muse 
unto herself! And it was not until 1768 that 
he gave to the world his Helenore: the great 
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work of his life-time, which was to remain a 
classic of the Scottish Peasantry for perhaps a 
century. The poem was not long in attracting 
the attention of those whom his biographer 
the great” ; and this, in 


ce 


proudly denominates 
those less democratic days, was a prime factor in 
poetic success. Their Graces of Gordon, Lords 
Panmure and Northesk, Professor Beattie: all 
did honour to the poet, and so honour to them- 
selves. And the old man lived on for fifteen 
years to enjoy his reputation,—dying, happy, in 
the year 1784, and the eighty-sixth year of his 
age. If Helenore is a delightful pastoral, the 
life of Alexander Ross is a no less delightful idyl. 

Ross’s poem was avowedly inspired by The 
Gentle Shepherd ; and, considering that each of 
these pastorals turns on the discovery that a 
supposed shepherd’s child is of gentle birth, Ross 
certainly did well to seek variety by adopting the 
narrative form in his verse. Story for story, 
The Gentle Shepherd is the better, if also the 
more conventional, of the two; for there are 
certain repetitions in Helenore—for example, the 


similarity of the wanderings of Nory and of 
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Bydby—which give an occasional air of clumsi- 
ness to the latter. Neither is poetical justice 
satisfied in Helenore ; nor is there any one of 
the four chief characters whose conduct wins 
unqualified approval. And it may be that, in 
pastoral, such accidents as these must be accounted 
blemishes. There are also in Helenore certain 
anomalies of nomenclature which are puzzling 
rather than quaint. For example, the well- 
favoured shepherd-boy, the Daphnis of the piece, 
bears the name of Rosalind; and, though, for 
aught I know, there may be authority for apply- 
ing this name to the male, the use of it by 
Shakespeare has made this once and for all im- 
possible in poetry. Then, the well-to-do youth 
is Olimund, a name inconceivable in a country 
where ‘‘caterans” exist; and which is also, in 
every other respect, unmistakably Scottish—not- 
withstanding that the author, for some reason 
of his own, has thought fit to rechristen the Braes 
of Angus by the name of Flavinia. These, 
however, are harmless crotchets. In the unfail- 
ing liveliness and vigour of imagination which 
carry on his story, without flagging, through one 
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hundred-and-fifty closely-printed pages, Ross 
leaves Ramsay far behind him ; though Ramsay, 
of course, possessed other qualities to which Ross 
makes no claim. 


But yet, alas! for a’ our lovers’ arts, 
They could not hide what past within their hearts. 
Baith mill and smithy had it now fu’ rife, 
That Lindy and Nory wad be man and wife. 
Even the auld fouks themselves were mair nor 

fain, 

Whan o’ the bargin they began to ken: 
But though the young fouks liked ither sair, 
They never yet fand dint 0’ warld’s care, 
For marriage was far far out of their sight, 
As their intrigue was honest and upright. 
They never minded mair, but meet and daut, 
And thought the time but jimp enough for that. 
Yet on a time when they their tryst had made, 
To meet and crack aneth a birken shade, 
And were well set, and kisses gain ding dang, 
Says Lindy, ‘We maun marry now ere lang; 
Fouk will speak o’s, and fash us wi’ the kirk, 
Gin we be seen thegither in the mirk,’ 
‘I ken na,’ quoth she, ‘ we’re o’er young, I fear, 
Of house or hadding yet to hae the care; 
Ye see how Rob and Jenny’s gane, sin they 


Hae pitten o’er their head the merry day. 
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Ye shanna see, I’m sure, a poorer pair, 

For back and belly, they are pincht and bare. 

They’ve gotten a geet that stills not night nor 
day, 

Their ae best cow I saw them lately slay, 

That for plain poortith lair’d intill a bog; 

Besides, they hae na either ewe or hog. 

Sick snibs as that may sair to let us see 

That ’tis far better to be loose and free. 

A better life ’m sure we canna lead, 

Our meat and claith are baith bound till our head ; 

Fan down’s our head, as we hae heard it said, 

Our house is happed, and our mailen paid.’ 

Quoth he, ‘I grant ’tis a’ true that ye speak, 

But yet ae swallow does na summer make ; 

Gin we hald heal, we need no dridder mair, 

Ye ken we winna be set down so bare. 

And then at hame the stocking is na sma’, 

And nane to seek, or get it, but we twa.’ 

‘That’s true, and true enough, but yet,’ quoth 
she, 

‘There is nae time o’ergane for you nor me.’ 

‘But what if some mischance sud cut us short,’ 

Quoth he, ‘and after a’ sud spoil the sport. 

What if some walthy chield sud chance to come, 

Just ready for a wife, as ay there’s some, 

And wi’ your father sic an ear sud get, 

As gar him strike the iron when ’tis het ; 
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How stand poor I, o’erta’en wi’ sic a trick, 

To look like blunty, and the fupshaft lick ?’ 

‘Na, na,’ quoth she, ‘ye need no hae sic fear, 

They ken ye like me, and they ken ye’ve gear ; 

And gin ye wad but shoot it by a while, 

I ken a thing that wad your fears beguile ; 

But I think shame, because it speaks of me.’ 

‘Hang shame,’ quoth Lindy, ‘and be frank and 
free.’ 

‘Well, nae langsyne, fan our auld fouks were 
laid, 

And taking their ain crack, into their bed ; 

Weening that I was sleeping, they began 

To speak about my getting of a man. 

My father first did at my mither speir, 

‘Heary, is Nory fifteen out this year?’ 

‘A well I wat is she,’ my mither says, 

‘Had she a woman’s wit, she has her days. 

Ha never an hour does Nory want, lat’s see, 

But bare five months, her saxteen out to be; 

An gin ye mind, I but synteen was out, 

Fan we forgather’d, or just thereabout.’ 

‘I mind it well enough, and well I may, 

Atwell I danc’d wi’ you on your birth-day :’ 

“Ay, heary,’ quoth she, ‘now but that’s awa’ ;’ 

‘Dainta,’ quoth he, ‘let never warse befa’ ; 

We're well enough, and hae baith meat and claith, 


And o’er bauld to complain at other skaith.’ 
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‘We manna ay be young,’ quoth she, ‘that’s true ; 
But fat think ye o’ Nory’s courtship now? 
Lindy and she, I hear, are unco thrang ; 
Tis nae secret now, the news is gain ding dang. 
Auld Maggy Procter speer’d at me last day, 
I said, I kent na, it might e’en be sae; 
Young fouks’ll ay be looking them about, 
And that they’re doing sae, I make nae doubt.’ 
‘Well, heary,’ quoth he, ‘but fat think ye o’t? 
That it were true I wish, I’d gi’e my coat.’ 
My mither says, ‘I like the lad right well, 
For I like ay the verity to tell. 
He may well sair, the best day e’er she raise,’ 
Quoth he, ‘I ken nought unto his dispraise ; 
He’s a gueed lad, and that’s the best of a’, 
And for the gear, his father well can draw ; 
For he’s nae boss, six score o’ lambs this year, 
That’s heartning gueed, the match is feer for feer.’ 
‘That’s true,’ quoth she, ‘but we'll behad a wee, 
She’s but a tangle, though shot out she be, 
Shell be mair stivvage and for docker meet, 
If she a toumon be behadden yet.’ 
‘Ye’s get your will,’ quoth he, ‘’tis nae far back 
Sin Ralph and I about it had a crack ; 
They like the bargain just as well as we, 
And it’s nae matter fan the marriage be.’ 
‘Kiss o’ thy mou’, for sic a welcome tale,’ 
The lad reply’d, ‘I wat thou’s get it leel ; 
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Well mat thou thram, for sin thou’s been so free, 
I for a whyllie yet sall let thee be ; 

Though sair against my will, for ye may ken, 

T’ had drink frae drowth is sair against the grain.’ 


The secret of Ross’s success as a story-teller 
is that he writes with conviction. His story is 
real to himself, and he thus makes it real to 
others. Defoe could deceive his readers by the 
air of truth with which he feigned; but Ross 
goes beyond Defoe, for he appears to deceive 
himself. And, where Defoe was subtle, Ross is 
transparent and ingenuous. To have told a tale 
extending to some two thousand heroic couplets, 
without once allowing the metre to grow cloying 
or monotonous, is of itself a proof that Ross 
was a master of his art. His literary style is 
better than Ramsay’s: more even, more free 
from blots. And though the Scotch he wrote 
in is not central Scotch, but a variety of Buchan 
dialect, its richness, I believe, is unsurpassed save 
by Burns and Dunbar. To have produced, 
within one century, two such pastorals as The 
Gentle Shepherd and The Fortunate Shepherdess 
is an achievement of which Scotland may be 
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proud. And, whatever may be their short- 
comings, there is no doubt that in native energy, 
simplicity, and spontaneity, the authors of these 
pastorals surpass the contemporary Scottish poets 


who were writing English verse. 
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| the foregoing lectures, we have observed 

the stream of Scottish Poetry flowing in 
two main channels, parallel and contemporary : 
the Scottish and the Anglo-Scottish. But, in the 
verse of the Vernacular Poets, these two streams 
are to some extent mingled; for Ramsay, Fer- 
gusson and Burns were all of them writers of 
English as well as of Scottish verse. (Alexander 
Ross was, I believe, alone in publishing Scottish 
verse only.) Is it not a remarkable fact, then, 
that the line of demarcation between Scotch and 
English in the verse of the three poets I have 
named together—in Ramsay, Fergusson and 
Burns—is practically identical with the line of 
demarcation between good verse and bad, or 
indifferent, verse? In other words: what Ram- 
say, Fergusson and Burns wrote in Scotch is, if 
not always good, at least almost always character- 
istic, and represents them in their better vein. 
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What they wrote in English is uniformly undis- 
tinguished, and represents them at their worst. 
Is any stronger argument in defence of Ver- 
nacular Poetry necessary? ‘The Vernacular is to 
Ramsay, Fergusson and Burns, what the contact 
of earth was to Antaeus, the giant, in the old 
Greek fable. The contact of Earth, his mother, 
gave to Antaeus, in his wrestling-bout with 
Hercules, renewed life and strength invincible. 
The return to the Vernacular transforms the 
Burns of The Wounded Hare into the Burns of 
the Love-Songs, or of Halloween; the Ramsay 
of The Morning Interview into the Ramsay of 
The Gentle Shepherd, and the Fergusson of the 
Pastorals into the Fergusson of The Farmer's 
Ingle. Yes; there is something in nationality, 
and in native speech after all! 

For all prose purposes other than those which 
are purely dramatic—the dialogue, for instance, 
or, in rare cases, the narrative in a work of fiction 
—the vernacular has completely passed into dis- 
use. For it is safe to prophesy that no history, 
no philosophic or scientific treatise, will ever be 


composed in Scots again. And this was as true 
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in the Eighteenth Century as it is true to-day. 
But, for poetry, the vernacular survived—as it still 
survives. But poetry is the intimate language 
of the heart and of the soul: the language alike 
of ease and of elevation: of a man discharged 
from care, on pleasure bent, among his equals ; 
and of one alone, or in a twofold solitude, ex- 
pressing his love, his longing, his ideal—uttering 
as if to one he knows and trusts the things that 
are most sacred and most dear to him. To such 
purposes as these, then, has the Scottish Doric 
been dedicated ; of such uses as these gifted men 
have deemed it worthy. And, speaking to us 
through that tongue, these men have seemed to 
come nearer to us in their own persons than have 
others who have spoken only in alien or in art- 
fully acquired words. 

Among Scottish poets there are a few whose 
lives impress us by their almost uniform happi- 
ness: such are Ramsay, Ross, and, notwithstand- 
ing his farming troubles, James Hogg, the 
Ettrick Shepherd. Others there are whose lives, 
if not uniformly happy, can at least show long 


tracts of peaceful or triumphant happiness: such 
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are those of the pious, contemplative Drummond 
at Hawthornden, and of the massive-minded, 
variously-busied Scott at Ashestiel and Abbots- 
ford. Others again there are whose lives, dark 
in the grain, were yet shot through with lights 
of dazzling brilliancy : such is the life of Burns. 
But the life of most sordid drudgery, least 
palliated by elevating pleasures, least soothed by 
success, support, or sympathy, and ending the | 
most tragically, which the annals of Scottish 
poetry can show, is the life of Robert Fergusson. | 


From this point of view, one is tempted to say 


that its redeeming feature is its extreme brevity. | 
And yet, strange irony! Fergusson is the gayest | 
of our poets. Born and bred amid the noisome 
closes of mid-Eighteenth Century Edinburgh ; 
at all times depressed by grinding poverty ;. 
acquainted with no more polished society than 
the boon-companions of a squalid tavern, and! 
with no more elegant entertainment than a cheap 
fish-supper washed down with gin ; unrecognized| 
for what he was, his labour unrequited, Fergus-: 
son yet had one attachment which ought to havei 


sweetened his life—his true and tender love for} 
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his mother. Yet even this was turned to bitter- 
ness by self-contempt—by the pain of being 
unable to place her he loved beyond the necessity 
of hard toil and suffering. ‘“‘ Anything to forget 
my mother!” was his reply to one who had 
expostulated with him on his way of living. 
And that single sentence speaks volumes. 

His sole joy consisted, then, in the exercise 
of his genius for poetry : a genius in the strangest 
contrast with its circumstances—bright and 
lively, winning though wayward, human, and 
irresistible to all who would take the trouble, 
or who were not too dull, to notice it. But a 
genius in its own day neglected, denied or piti- 
fully stinted in the encouragement, the counte- 
nance, the rewards, which should by right have 
fallen to it. Where, then, were the patrons, the 
providers of pensions and sinecures, the Lyttel- 
tons, the Lady Grisell Baillies, the Abercrombies, 
the Pitcairns, and the rest of them, who had 
delighted to foster the talent of a Thomson, a 
Ramsay, a Beattie, and to show honour to the 
man? How came they, or their successors, so 


completely to overlook Fergusson? 
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The explanation lies partly, no doubt, in 
Fergusson’s precocity, and in the extreme brevity 
of his career. For at twenty-three—an age at 
which, of English poets, Keats alone was doing 
his best work: at twenty-three, the light of 
Fergusson was quenched. The new star had 
scarce revealed its brilliancy ere it plunged head- 
long into night. Fergusson from his birth and 
position in society was without influential friends; 
there had scarce been time to discover him ; there 
had been no time to do him justice :—those are 
perhaps the best excuses we can find for the 
neglect of him during life. 

But for his neglect ever since there is no excuse 
whatever. And he has been neglected, to the 
extent that he has not yet received his full 
deserts. Fergusson may be viewed either as the 
Chatterton of Scottish Poetry—the poet of high 


promise early extinguished ; or as its Kit Mar- 


lowe—the forerunner and foreshadower of the 
highest. In his character as a poet of the people, 
uttering himself for utterance’ sake, without fear 
or favour or after-thought, he has also points 


in common with the much greater, because 
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maturer, Francois Villon. But, if we may trust 
his ablest biographer, Dr. Grosart, the black- 
guard element, the touch of rakishness, in Fer- 
gusson had been exaggerated rather than toned 
down by previous commentators. 

Born on the Fifth of September, 1750, the 
poet was the fourth child of a poorly-paid clerk, 
one William Fergusson, an Aberdonian, of irre- 
proachable character. At the age of eleven, after 
three years spent at the High School of Edin- 
burgh, young Fergusson obtained a scholarship, 
open to lads bearing his name, at the Grammar 
School of Dundee; where he remained for three 
years more. A delicate boy—his health was 
never at any time good—he was fond of reading, 
and made remarkable progress in his studies: the 
marvellous precocity of later years being already 
foreshadowed. 

On this account it was decided to train him 
for the Ministry: and, accordingly, in 1765, 
when about fifteen, he was sent to St. Andrews 
University ; where the Fergusson bursary he 
had already won continued to be available. At 


St. Andrews he became the pupil—a favourite 
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pupil—of another Scottish poet, whose works 
his own works have outlived: the eccentric 
Wilkie, author of the Homeric epic The Epi- 
goniad, a poem already referred to in these 
lectures to illustrate the passing away of an 
ambitious undertaking. Among Wilkie’s further 
claims to notoriety was his advocacy of the com- 
bining of literary with agricultural labour, in 
which he would seem to have anticipated a 
doctrine enunciated by Tolstoi in our own 
day. 

Whilst at St. Andrews, Fergusson continued 
to be distinguished, a marked student; but it 
has to be confessed that his distinction was not 
purely academic. No; it was as an audacious 
wit, an epigrammatist, a satirist with a gift for 
mimicry, a reckless practical-joker of exuberant 
spirits ; as a “‘ character,” an oddity if you will: 
it was as all this that he was best known. Of 
his college escapades and pranks, numerous anec- 
dotes survive :—such as that of his electrifying 
a college congregation by his conduct when 
acting as precentor; or of his masquerading, 


Sganarelle-like, as a doctor, and prescribing for 
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patients. As a matter of fact, his inborn 
Bohemianism, his possibly somewhat hectic live- 
liness of disposition, had begun to assert them- 
selves; and, associated with these things, were 
impatience of University discipline, a distaste 
for the curriculum prescribed. In a budding 
Minister, these characteristics were not edifying ; 
so it seems that the notion of a clerical career 
came tacitly to be dropped, and that Fergusson 
left St. Andrews prematurely, to rejoin his 
mother and sisters in Edinburgh, his father being 
ere now dead. 

The second profession thought of for him 
seems to have been farming, or land-agency ; in 
pursuance of which he was sent on a visit to an 
uncle—a prosperous farmer and factor in Aber- 
deenshire, whom he had visited in earlier days. 
But here again he showed the impracticability of 
his disposition: the inconvenient sort of origin- 
ality which, though it may in time enable a man 
to revolutionize, unfits him meantime for con- 
formity. He and his uncle failed to understand 
each other. Fergusson’s nerves were morbidly 


excitable, and on being publickly reprimanded 
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for some small piece of misconduct, he left his 
uncle’s house in a passion and returned to Edin- 
burgh on foot. When he presented himself 
before his mother, the poor woman may well 
have scented trouble. Of her son’s precious 
chances in life, here were two recklessly squan- 
dered. It is true that Fergusson was as yet but 
nineteen ; yet the tide of life must certainly have 
appeared to have turned decidedly against him. 
The only occupation which could now be 
found for him was one very far from worthy of 
his talent and education. It was that of a copy- 
ing-clerk in a lawyer’s office: drudgery, poorly- 
paid. He had, however, no choice but to accept 
it; and he held it till his health finally failed. 
And this fact, however regrettable in other 
aspects, is at least of value for this:—that it is 
a sufficient answer to those who have charged 
him with reckless irregularity of conduct. But 
his eager, volatile spirit fretted sorely against the 
narrowness and irksomeness of this employment ; 
so that, up to the last, we hear of his cherishing 
wild feverish dreams of escape—to join an elder 


brother who had adopted a seafaring life. But 
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there was to be no escape for Fergusson, whose 
song remained the captive lark’s. 

Fergusson’s social talents were as remarkable 
almost as those of Burns himself ; and, once he 
was settled in Edinburgh, these brought him 
plenty of acquaintances, though mostly of the 
detrimental type. It was then the Golden Age 
of the tavern and the drinking-club ; and at his 
howff at Lucky Middlemist’s in the Cowgate, 
or at the Cape Club, where he passed by the 
nickname of Sir Precentor, Fergusson was in his 
element: fatally in his element. A youth of 
striking appearance, though cadaverous com- 
plexion ; an effective talker, endowed with much 
charm of manner and great readiness in repartee, 
he was also a gifted singer—excelling especially 
in his rendering of David Mallet’s Birks of 
Invermay. It is easy to see, therefore, that, in 
such circles as he frequented, he had the means 
of shining brilliantly. Nor did these degrading 
triumphs nauseate him. He could stoop to be 
supreme in Hades. Something of romanticism, 
too, in his temper may have hidden the true 


colours of his associates and surroundings. And 
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of this romanticism there is an example in the 
story told of his singing ballads by night in the 
streets of Edinburgh for alms. He had dis- 
guised himself for the occasion ; crowds gathered 
round about him; and he triumphantly brought 
off the wager which had prompted him to this 
adventure. But in this escapade, unless I mis- 
read him, there was something more concerned 
than the mere harum-scarum side of Fergusson : 
his imagination had a share in it. 

He was now to add to his reputation as wit 
and clubman the more lasting reputation of a 
poet. It was in 1771, at the age of twenty, that 
he contributed his English Pastorals: Morning, 
Noon, and Night, to an Edinburgh Weekly 
Magazine, conducted by a son of that Dr. Ruddi- 
man who had been one of Allan Ramsay’s first 
patrons. These pastorals, deft and pretty though 
they be, are obviously the work of a writer 
who as yet has nothing to say. But his ap- 
prenticeship to poetry was brief. Next year he 
published The Daft Days, a Christmas poem, in 
the Doric; which he proceeded to follow up 


regularly with similar contributions. Fergusson 
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had now found himself ; and ere long was hailed 
as the true successor to Ramsay, who had died 
fourteen years before. But this recognition, 
dearly gratifying as it must have been to him, 
was limited to a small and entirely uninfluential 
circle, not extending much beyond his own 
drinking acquaintance. To live by poetry was 
for him, of course, out of the question; but he 
is said to have been paid for his magazine con- 
tributions, whilst a small volume of collected 
poems which he issued in 1773 brought him in 
450. This was the climax of his career,—the 
highest point of appreciation, or remuneration, 
to which those verses which are now an integral 
part of Scottish literature ever carried him whilst 
he lived. For it was now that the catastrophe 
arrived. 

A life passed mainly betwixt the tavern and 
the copyist’s desk can scarcely have been favour- 
able whether to bodily health or mental serenity. 
Nor was his constitution adapted to bear the 
slightest strain. His mind had been at all times 
open to religious impressions of the gloomier 


kind ; and it is probable that, justly or unjustly, 
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the Furies of Conscience were by this time on 
his track, His native melancholy—the consti- 
tutional complement of his wild sportive humour 
—began to deepen perceptibly, and it was noticed 
that mere trifles now upset him. He committed 
his cherished manuscripts to the flames, and 
ceased to read in any book save a. Bible which 
his mother had given him when he first left 
home. About this time the shock sustained 
by a fall downstairs increased the mischief 
already done, and, his reason becoming un- 
hinged, it was found necessary to place him in 
the asylum known by the sinister name of The 
Schelles, or Cells. There he lingered for some 
two months—two months of which the story is 
intensely painful; for it is the story of the 
gradual extinction of a soaring mind—an extine- 
tion rendered only the more harrowing by the 
interruption from time to time of stray gleams 
of reason and feeling—of flashes of the old 
Fergusson, 

And there, amid ghastly surroundings, not 
wholly unconscious of his own awful position, 


he died on October 16th, 1774, aged twenty-four 
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years and one month. Surely, I have not exag- 
gerated in claiming for Fergusson the saddest 
fate recorded in Scottish letters! 

But his story does not end here—upon this 
harsh discord. His remains were interred in the 
Canongate Churchyard; and thither—to his 
nameless, unmarked grave—thirteen years later, 
came one who had been destined to succeed 
where Fergusson had failed—came in the first 
flush of his young renown. He came there as 
a pilgrim, deeply moved, prophetically inspired 
—hailing his 

elder brother in misfortune, 

By far his elder brother in the Muses ; 

With tears to pity his unhappy fate. 
And he came there also as a debtor—a debtor 
eager to acknowledge debt, as is the way of noble 
minds; and, far from minimizing, insisting on 
and magnifying it. To Fergusson’s poor 
““wounded name” the tears of Burns were balm, 
a lustral dew, of power to consecrate and to per- 
petuate: a type of the loyal sympathy of bard 
to bard, of man to brother man. And, in the 
chequered life of Burns himself, no act stands 
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out with a more genuine lustre than this, his 
tribute paid to Fergusson: none does a fuller, 
or a truer, justice to the warm-throbbing, 
generous heart that was our national Poet’s. 
Scotland has many shrines of pilgrimage; but 
has she one of an appeal more eloquent than 
this: the stone placed by victorious Burns above 
Fergusson’s last resting-place? . 

It has not yet ceased to be customary—even 
in Scotland, where we should know better—to 
regard Fergusson as the mere forerunner of 
Burns, whose glory Burns eclipsed. And this 1s 
easily explicable ; for many things that were done 
well by Fergusson were much better done by 
Burns. And, yet, it is not as it ought to be. 
For not only was Fergusson the favourite model 
to whom Burns owed the first idea, or the form, 
of many well-known passages—there is a list of 
these in Dr. Grosart’s book on Fergusson: not 
only this, but, independently of this, the Scottish 
poems of Fergusson are well worth study for 
their own sake. And, as I have already hinted, 
one of the most surprising things about them 
is that, miserable as was Fergusson’s short life, 
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there is little or nothing of sadness in his poems. 
But for reported speech of his, only too unmis- 
takably sincere, we might indeed believe him 
callous—insensibly content. 

But that is not the real explanation of the 
case. No; Fergusson was proud—was not the 
man, young as he was, to wear his heart upon 
his sleeve: he was too guileless, and perhaps too 
self-respecting, to take the public into his confi- 
dence and to parade his griefs in print. It was 
the instinct of a brave man and a gentleman 
which bade him wear a jaunty air under misfor- 
tune’s buffets ; and, though his heart were heavy, 
carry his head erect. He would have no man’s 
pity. And so, when he speaks of himself at all 
in verse, his attitude becomes defiant. 

But there is this to be remembered, too: that, 
despite indifferent health and straitened circum- 
stances, Fergusson was no moping, or cloistered 
poet, but very much the reverse. Indeed the 
character in which he most readily rises before 
us is that of a brisk walker of the streets, a busy 
frequenter of public places, an infinitely arch and 
observant commentator on whatever met his eye. 
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He sought company as a means of forgetting his 
sorrows, no doubt often with success. For, 
wherever a crowd was gathered—were it on 
Leith Sands for the Horse-races, in the Meadows 
or King’s Park of a Sunday, or in Edinburgh 
streets upon a Birthday—there was Fergusson 
in the midst. So that the impression produced 
by reading his best-known poems is very much 
that of walking in a crowded thoroughfare with 
a sprightly, malicious companion on one’s arm, 
whispering remarks. For example: this com- 
ment on the barber’s apprentice, playing the 
gentleman after shop-hours :-— 


On Sabbath-days, the barber spark, 
When he has done wi’ scrapin’ wark, 
Wi’ siller broachie in his sark, 

Gangs trigly, faith ! 
Or to the Meadows, or the Park, 

In gude braid claith. 


Weel might ye trow, to see him there, 
That he to shave your haffits bare, 
Or curl and sleek a pickle hair, 
Would be right laith— 
When pacin’ wi’ a gawsy air 
In gude braid claith, 
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This little picture lives: a fragmentary survival 
from the Edinburgh of one hundred and forty 
years ago, and an anticipation of our ‘‘ Church 
Parades.” 

Or take this thumb-nail sketch of the card- 


tout on Leith race-course :— 


Now mony a scawd and bare-back’d loon 
Rise early to their wark : 
Eneuch to fley a muckle toon 
Wr dinsome squeel and bark :— 
‘Here is the true and faithfu’ list 
O’ noblemen and _ horses ; 
Their eild, their weight, their height, their grist, 
That rin for plates and purses, 
Fu’ fleet this day!’ 


He hits off the Buchan and the Highland 
accents with equal fidelity, breathing the breath 
of life into his puppets. And, not only this, 
but the tone of his comments throughout is 
infinitely genial : his fine irony never degenerates 
into harsh or ugly satire. 

In 1726, the painter Hogarth had dedicated 
certain of his plates to Allan Ramsay. The 


compliment was a gratifying one, and the dis- 
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crimination shown in the choice of its recipient 
is surprising. But, in his magic power of seiz- 


ing and communicating the humours of street- 


life, Fergusson, in his own day, came much nearer | 


the spirit of Hogarth than ever Ramsay had 
done. Where the stripling poet falls short of 
the maturer painter is in depth and tragic sig- 
nificance ; as well as in the power of combining 
distinct and diverse traits of character so as to 


make them unite in contributing to a single 


artistic effect. Fergusson’s sketches in such 
poems as The Election, his most elaborate at- 
tempt in this style, as Hallowfair, the Rising of 
the Session, and others already named, are too 
often isolated and dispersed ; with the result that, 
notwithstanding their vivacity, their effect fails 
to be cumulative, and evaporates as we read. 
In this sense, the term improvisation, which I 
applied to Ramsay’s work, is applicable also to 
much of Fergusson’s. 

The faculty of observation is, however, by no 
means rare in young people, in whom it is like- 
wise pretty often associated with that of repro- 


duction, by mimicry. A much rarer attribute of 
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Fergusson’s genius is the precocious grasp of 
character exhibited in his dialogues, and in his Dialogues. 
Elegy on John Hogg the College Porter, a 
northern Sancho Panza, whose estimate of the 
comparative utility of money and of learning, 

the poet thus sums up :— 


For John aye lo’ed to turn the pence— 

Thought poortith was a great offence :— 

‘What recks tho” ye ken mood and tense? 
A hungry wame 

For gowd would wi’ them baith dispense, 


At ony time. 


‘Ye ken what ails maun aye befall 

The chiel that will be prodigal ; 

When, wasted to the very spaul 
He turns his tusk 

(For want o’ comfort to his saul) 


To hungry husk.’ 


And it is remarkable in a poet at once so youthful 

and so forcible as Fergusson that he never over- 

does his effects, never condescends to caricature. 

The label ‘‘ Laureate of Auld Reekie” has been < Laureate 
é . f Auld 

afixed to him; and, though it falls short of Reckie? 


including the whole man, it is just in so far 
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that he has done more than any other poet to 
paint the life and manners of the Scotch 
metropolis. With all its imperfections, to which 
he was by no means blind, he loved that noble 
city with a perfect filial love: a love which 
tempers, very winningly, his denunciation of 
such a distressing public nuisance as the local 
Tron Kirk Bell; and which turns a distant 
prospect of the town into a revelation of opening 
Paradise. And yet he paints unsparingly: his 
night-scenes are Hogarthian ; their atmosphere 
is heavy with stench and with the fumes of drink. 
And it is a drunken Silenus, rather than a vine- 
crowned Bacchus, who presides over their orgies. 
But from the age of Ramsay on to that of North, 
Scots drink is the bane, the blight, of Scottish 
literature. 

Town-bred and known to superficial students 
as a town poet, Fergusson has never yet received 
due praise as a poet of the country. His know- 
ledge of country ways and of country character 
speaks to his rapidity of ‘‘up-take” ; for it must 
have been mainly acquired during visits to his 


uncle’s house and to Professor Wilkie’s farm: 
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and yet, so far as it goes, it is as close, and as 
spontaneously exhibited, as that of Burns him- 
self. In his Odes addressed to the Bee and to 
the Gowdspink, he already shows interest in 
country themes, and readiness to deal with them. 

But Fergusson’s overmastering interest was 
an interest in man and character: immature and 
undeveloped as his talent was, it was before all 
things else dramatic. Of that we may be certain. 
And so, though the sight of a butterfly in the 
street might lead him to philosophize—and, 
incidentally, to supply the model of Burns’s 
verses to the Field-Mouse ; the one thing which 
really interested him was humanity, in its various 
shapes, its contrasts and its conflicts. Even 
when the speakers in his dialogues are presumedly 
non-human, his humanity still gets the better of 
his art; and he gives us, in place of Plainstanes 
and Causey, of Brandy and Whisky, two con- 
trasted human types. He was human to the 
finger-tips—much more in sympathy with his 
kind than Keats had shown sign of being; and 
I venture to say that, by his early death, Scotland 


lost a great dramatic talent. 
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And it is this human sympathy which gives to 
his poem of The Farmers Ingle its essential 
value, its essential charm. I do not claim that 
this interior equals The Cotter’s Saturday Night, 
the later poem which it suggested ; for Burns’s 
strain is loftier, his emotion deeper, his characters 
are more typical, more powerfully etched in. But 
Burns at the age at which Fergusson wrote this 
poem had as yet done nothing comparable to it. 
Judged on its merits, The Farmer’s Ingle pos- 
sesses a quiet penetrative charm, recalling that 
of a Dutch genre painting, or of one by our own 
Scottish master, Wilkie. But Fergusson has 
done what painter scarce could do: he has 
suffused the scene with a warm glow of sym- 
pathy, touching the farmer, grandam, children— 
all, with a humanizing touch, which lifts them 
from the sphere of alien things and makes them 
kindred with ourselves. 

Among his remaining rustic pieces, the Eclogue 
to the Memory of Dr. William Wilkie should be 
mentioned. But there is one, more purely 
rustic, which I prefer to that: the irresistibly 


humorous dialogue in which a henpecked 
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ploughman, Sandy by name, makes his neigh- 
bour, Willie, the confidant of his troubles, and 
receives from him counsel and sympathy. I do 
not remember ever having seen this poem 
selected for commendation; but I consider it 
one of Fergusson’s very best. And I may 
mention, if you will forgive the momentary 
digression, that I had it performed in character 
last winter at a rustic gathering, and that it con- 
vulsed the “‘ house »—which was, by the way, a 


granary. 
AN ECLOGUE: WILLIE AND SANDY. 


”Twas e’enin’ when the spreckled gowdspink sang ; 
When new-fa’en dew in blobs o” crystal hang; 

Then Will and Sandy thought they’d wrought eneugh, 
And lows’d their sair-toil’d owsen frae the pleugh. 
Before they ca’d their cattle to the town, 

The lads, to draw their breath, e’en sat them down; 
To the stiff sturdy aik they lean’d their backs, 

While honest Sandy thus began the cracks. 


SANDY. 
Ance I could hear the lavrock’s shrill-tuned throat, 
And listen to the clatterin’ gowdspink’s note : 
Ance I could whistle cantily as they, 


To owsen, as they till’d my raggit clay: 
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But now, I would as lieve maist lend my: lugs 
To tuneless puddocks croakin’ i’ the bogs. 
I sigh at hame; a-field ’m dowie too ; 


To sowf a tune I'll never crook my mou. 


WILLIE. 
Foul fa’ me! gif your bridal hadna been 

Nae langer bygane than sin Hallowe’en, 

I could hae tell’t you, but a warlock’s art, 

That some daft lightlyin quean had stown your heart: 
Our beasties here will take their e’enin’ pluck ; 

And now, sin’ Jock’s gane hame the byres to muck, 
Fain would I houp my friend will be inclined 

To gie me a’ the secrets o’ his mind: 

Heh, Sandy, lad! what dool’s come owre ye now, 


That you to whistle ne’er will crook your mou? 


SANDY. 
Ah, Willie, Willie! I may date my wae 
Frae what betid me on my bridal day ; 

Sair may I rue the hour in which our hands 
Were knit thegither in the haly bands: 

Sin’ that I thrave sae ill, in troth, I fancy, 
Some fiend or fairy, nae sae very chancy, 
Has driven me, by pawky wiles uncommon, 


To wed this flytin’ fury 0’ a woman. 
WILLIE. 


Ah, Sandy! aften hae I heard you tell, 


Amang the lasses a’ she bure the bell ; 
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And say, the modest glances o’ her een 

Far dang the brightest beauties o’ the green: 
You ca’d her aye sae innocent, sae young, 

I thought she kenn’d na how to use her tongue. 


SANDY. 
Before 1 married her, Pll tak my aith, 
Her tongue was never louder than her breath ; 
But now it’s turn’d sae souple and sae bauld, 
That Job himsel could scarcely thole the scauld. 


WILLIE. 
Let her yelp on; be you as calm’s a mouse, 
Nor let your whisht be heard into the house : 
Do what she can, or be as loud’s she please, 
Ne’er mind her flytes, but set your heart at ease: 
Sit dewn and blaw your pipe, nor fash your thumb, 
And there’s my hand, she’ll tire and soon sing dumb. 
Sooner should winter’s cauld confine the sea, 
And let the sma’est o’ our burns rin free ; 
Sooner at Yule-day shall the birk be drest, 
Or birds in sapless busses big their nest, 
Before a tonguey woman’s noisy plea 


Should ever be a cause to daunton me. 


SANDY. 
Weel could I this abide; but oh! I fear 
T’ll soon be twin’d o’ a’ my warldly gear. 
My kirnstaff now stands gizzen’d at the door ; 


My cheese-rack toom, that ne’er was toom before ; 
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My kye may now rin rowtin’ to the hill,- 

And on the naked yird their milkness spill : 

She seenil lays her hand upon a turn ; 

Neglects the kebbuck, and forgets the kirn. 

I vow, my hair-mould milk would poison dogs, 

As it stands lapper’d i’ the dirty cogs. | 
Before the seed, I sell’d my ferra cow, 

And wi’ the profit coft a stane 0’ woo’; 

I thought, by priggin’, that she might hae spun 

A plaidie, light, to screen me frae the sun ; 

But though the siller’s scant, the cleedin’ dear, 

She hasna ca’d about a wheel the year. 

Last ouk but ane I was frae hame a day, 

Buying a threave or twa o’ beddin’ strae: 

O’ ilka thing the woman had her will; 

Had fouth o’ meal to bake, and hens to kill; 

But hyne awa’ to Edinbrough scour’d she 

To get a makin’ o’ her fav’rite tea ; 

And ’cause I leftna her the weary clink, 


She sell’t the very trunchers frae my bink. 


WILLIE. 
Her tea! ah, wae betide sic costly gear, 
Or them that ever wad the price o’t spier ! 
Sin’ my auld gutcher first the warld knew, 
Fouk hadna fund the Indies, whare it grew. 
I mind mysel’, it’s nae sae lang sin’ syne, 
When auntie Marion did her stamack tyne, 
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That Davs, our gard’ner, cam frae Applebog, 
And gae her tea to tak by way o’ drog. 


SANDY. 
When ilka herd for cauld his fingers rubs, 
And cakes o’ ice are seen upo” the dubs; 
At mornin’, when frae pleugh or fauld I come, 
I'll see a braw reek rising frae my lum, 
And aiblins think to get a rantin’ blaze, 
To fley the frost awa’, and toast my taes ; 
But when I shoot my nose in, ten to ane 
If I weelfar’dly see my ain hearthstane, 
She round the ingle wi’ her gimmers sits, 
Crammin’ their gebbies wi’ her nicest bits ; 
While the gudeman out-by maun fill his crap 
Frae the milk coggie or the parritch cap. 


WILLIE, 
Sandy, gif this were ony common plea, 
I should the lealest o’ my counsel gie ; 
But mak or meddle betwixt man and wife 
Is what I never did in a’ my life. 
It’s wearin’ on now to the tail o’ May, 
And just between the bear-seed and the hay ; 
As lang’s an orra mornin’ may be spared, 
Stap your wa’s east the haugh, and tell the laird ; 
For he’s a man weel versed in a’ the laws, 
Kens baith their outs and ins, their cracks and flaws ; 
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And aye right gleg, when things are out 0’ joint, 
At settlin’ o’ a nice or kittle point. 

But yonder’s Jock; he'll ca’ your owsen hame, 
And tak’ thir tidings to your thrawart dame, 
That ye’re awa’ ae peacefu’ meal to prie, 


And tak your supper, kail or sowens, wi’ me. 


There now remain to be considered only the 
poems in which Fergusson speaks directly in his 
own person, and these are but two or three in 
number: namely, To My Auld Breeks, My Last 
Will, and the Codicil thereto ; but to students of 
Fergusson they are of the very highest interest 
for the self-revelation which they contain. 
Fergusson was, like Villon, a “‘gangrel” poet. 
Well! we have poets of respectability enough 
and to spare. Not, by the way, that there is any 
offence in Fergusson’s rhymes; but that his 
attitude is that of a man with whom life has dealt 
hardly (can we wonder at this?), a man at odds 
with the world. And yet Fergusson has no 
quarrel with the world: he is too sweet-tempered 
for that. Nor does he ask its sympathy: he is 
too proud for that. He is content to snap his 


fingers at it, thus :— 
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While sober folk, in humble prose, 

Estate, and goods, and gear dispose, 

A poet surely may disperse 

His movables in doggerel verse ; 

And fearing death my blood will fast chill, 
I hereby constitute my last will. 


Then, wit ye me to have made o’er 
To Nature my poetic lore; 

To her I give and grant the freedom 
Of paying to the bards who need ’em 
As many talents as she gave, 


When I became the Muse’s slave. 


Thanks to the gods, who made me poor, 
No lukewarm friends molest my door ; 
Who always show a busy care 

For being legatee or heir. 

Of this stamp none will ever follow 

The youth that’s favour’d by Apollo. 


But, to those few who know my case, 
Nor thought a poet’s friend disgrace, 
The following trifles I bequeath, 

And leave thein with my kindest breath ; 
Nor will I burden them with payment 


Of debts incurred, or coffin raiment. 


On this follows a ludicrous list of burlesque 


legacies : to one friend he bequeaths his snuft- 
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box ; to another his manuscripts ; to a third his 
outstanding debts. The verse is hastily dashed 
off, but is well worth reading for the wit that 
flashes through it. But there is something 
more than wit: something which it were unjust 
to designate bitterness; something which I can 
speak of only as heartbreak. Brave hearts break 
cheerfully to all appearance, with jest upon the 
lips. And so it was with Fergusson. There 
comes a time when the gallant show can be kept 
up no longer. From himself—from his writ- 
ings, that is—we know not a word of what he 
endured. But we know what sort of nature he 
had, and we know what sort of life he had. 
Surely it does not require an expert to explain 
the catastrophe! 

That Fergusson’s Scotch was archaistic we may 
gather from his rhymed Epistle to J. S., his 
Berwick correspondent, in which he describes his 
Muse as having found 

a knack, 


To gar auld-warld wordies clack 


In hamespun rhyme. 


His Doric was purer than that of Ramsay ; 
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though, in this respect, still leaving somewhat to 
be desired. In poetic rank, as in time, he stands 
mid-way between Ramsay and Burns. But, 
more than all else, he remains to us a great 


unrealized possibility. 


And now we have rapidly surveyed the course 
of Scottish Poetry during a century and a half. 
We have seen it, under the influence of the 
Elizabethans and of the Union of the Crowns, 
assume, in the hands of Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, of Sir William Alexander, Sir Robert 
Aytoun and others, a purely English form. And 
we have seen its course arrested or suspended 
for well-nigh a century, while men’s minds were 
engrossed with matter no doubt of deeper 
import, but certainly, in the form in which it 
came, of a less humanizing effect. During that 
century, the few and scattered notes of Francis 
Semple, of Grisell Baillie, of Hamilton of 
Gilbertfield, represent our national song. And 
we have seen that national song revive beneath 
the beneficent influence of religious tolerance— 
revive, and take two forms: the one represented 
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by Thomson, author of The Seasons, who left 
Scotland early never to return, and to all intents 
and purposes ceased to be a Scotsman ; the other 
represented by the homelier muse of Ramsay, 
who remained in Edinburgh, militantly Scottish, 
and employed as the vehicle of his effusions the 
racy mother-tongue. 

For a time the two streams of vernacular 
and Anglo-Scottish Poetry flow side by side, 
occasionally mingling. No Scotsman of that 
day not gifted with the second-sight could pos- 
sibly have foretold which was finally to get the 
best of it: no other could have foreseen Burns. 
Armstrong and Blair and John Home throw their 
weight on the English side. Beattie, armed with 
double authority as poet and professor, vents his 
sneers at the vernacular, and admonishes his son 
against ‘‘ vulgar dialects.” Yet, during this time, 
Ramsay is making a name for himself in Edin- 
burgh ; whilst Alexander Ross, in his far-off 
valley of the Grampians, is writing poems in a 
Scotch as rich and racy almost as that of Dunbar. 
And, by and bye, Ross is powerfully reinforced in 
the metropolis by one of Scotland’s most gifted 
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sons, by Robert Fergusson. It is evident that the 
question between Vernacular and Anglo-Scottish 
Poetry is not to be decided all at once. But it 
seems likely that, as the language of lyric, and 
occasionally of dramatic and narrative poetry, the 
vernacular will live on. And there my own pre- 
sent concern with that question ends, and I leave 
you where every lover of Scotch Song may be 
well content to be left: upon the threshold of 
the Age of Burns. 


Glasgow: Printed at the University Press by Robert MacLehose & Co. Ltd. 
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